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FENELON 


exact explanation. A scrutiny might lay bare many 
defects in both of them, many softnesses or weak spots, 
but the first impression remains true and is still the last. 
Among French poets La Fontaine seems to be the only 
one who, partly, answered to what Fdnclon wished when 
he said in a letter to La Motto, that man of wit so unliko 
La Fontaine : ‘ 1 am the more touched by what is exquisite 
in onr language, because it is neither tuneful, nor varied, 
nor free, nor bold, nor adapted for soaring, and because 
our scrupulous versification renders beautiful lines almost 
impossible in a large work La Fontaine, with a lan- 
guage as defined by Ftnclon, succeeded however in appa- 
rently making light work of poetry and in arousing in 
those of most delicate taste that sense of the exquisite 
so rarely aroused by the moderns. He fulfilled that 
other wish of Ffcnclon : ‘ Wo should, if I am not mistaken, 
take only the flower of each object, and touch nothing 
that we cannot embellish ’. And, lastly, he appears to 
have been sent into the world expressly to prove that 
m French poetry it was not quite impossible to realize, 
Fenclon s further desire : ' I should like a something I 
cannot describe, namely a facility very difficult to attain’, 
lake our celebrated authors, you will find in them nobility,’,' 
.?°<l uence , elegance, sublimity in parts; but that 
facility which is communicated to all feel-;' 
• t“°ughts, and which gains even the reader, that , 
r , w wangled with persuasiveness, you will hardly ever* 
Knelon and La Fontaine. ? 

went ®P'? tatlon . of both these men (a remarkable thing): 
that of n 7 ni 1 , Crea t 1 S? - m . the eighteenth century', whilst 
to <lmunk'l, ny °i t eir hlastrious contemporaries seemed 
InsTveTfofit^^f un i us % disputed! I would not, 
but not dissi^l^ 656 t T° rcn °wns, diversely pleasing, 

sometimes overrntp S’ 1 ™?i l differcnt E P llcres . vrere not 
their praise somp t B < fLn nd that t,lcre did not enter into; 
•which were so T ° „ tilat exaggeration and declamation; 
Ftnelon has to men themselves. Thus, 

trine and almost < „ Praised for a tolerance in doc- 

hL. The philosnotr. a 13X11655 which certainly was not 
036 of themselves ana v Ppro P r ’ ated Fira as if he were 
who woul<j crush V e lound favour even with those 
In spite of all the adored - But must X say, it ? 

3 t remarks which may be opposed 
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to this philoMJphte view which they falsely attributed 
to him, tho'c who treated him with that particular favour 
had a not cntirciy mistaken instinct ; for if Ffnelon'r; 
doctrine may not f>e coiled tolerant, his person find char- 
acter were so, and he was aide to put into everythin?; a 
tone, a turn of grace, an earnestness winch was a passport 
for everything, even his rigorous directions. 

1 ttnd, even m the volume 1 have just read, a few which 
might appear so, anti which show that 1-i-nelrm seas by 
no means a bishop according to the too accommodating 
ordination of La Harpe, d’Alembert and Voltaire. A 
portion of the new letters (and they- are not hy the way 
the most interesting) arc written to M. de Bcrniircs, at 
that time Intendant of Hainan t and afterwards of Flan- 
ders. This M.de BerniOres, sprung, if I am not mistaken, 
from a family tn very close relations with Fort-Koyal, 
was a good man, with a good head, who lived in perfect 
harmony with the Archbishop of Cambrai. In March, 
1700, Finclon wrote to him to regulate, in concert with 
him, the observation of the Church laws for Lent ; ' It 
appeared to me, says the prelate, that the rule could 
never be rc-cstablislied, if we did not hasten to renew it 
after ten years of continuous dispensation. The peace 
was confirmed more than two years ago ; the winter is 
mild ; the season is pretty forward, and there should 
be more vegetables than hi the other years; the dear- 
ness is diminishing daily. If we still allowed the people 
to eat eggs, there would come a kind of precept contrary 
to the law, as happened in the case of milk, butter and 
cheese.' . . . Here then we see Fenclon a bishop in good 
earnest, entering into the strictest details, and attaching 
importance to them. But side by side we find again, 
even in such details, the F6ne!on of tradition, the popular 
Ftnclon. In this same Lent of 1700 M. de BerniCres 
no doubt advocated certain dispensations of diet lor the 
army, and Fenclon hastens to grant them to the private 
soldiers ; but ’ it is not likely, Sir, he adds, that I should 
grant the officers, paid by the King, a dispensation which 
I refuse to the poorest among the people This feeling 
of justice especially towards the humble, this well-being 
of the people again visibly occupies his thoughts in other 
places ; but it would tell us nothing new, and I pass on 
to other letters of the collection. 
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There are a few addressed to Mme. dc Main ten on. 

F (melon, it is well known, had been among those smJ 
patronized most, whom she consulted and listened to most, 
before she had the weakness to desert him. Saint-Simon 
has given us in his .'l/rmoirs such a graphic account of 
Fenclon's entry at Court, his introduction to the little 
exclusive society of Mme. de Maintcnon, the Dukes of 
Beauvilliers and Chcvreusc, of the rapid rise to fortune 
of the happy prelate, so soon followed by so many vicissi- 
tudes and disfavours, all that wreck of Ins hopes which 
now forms a pathetic part of Ins fame, that we can only 
refer to that painter, since it would be a profanation to 
meddle with such pictures, even though we believe they 
have a few doubtful points. Saint-Simon was gifted 
with a double genius which is rarely found united in the 
same degree *. from nature he had received that gift of 
penetration, almost of intuition, that gift of reading the 
minds and hearts through faces and expressions, and 
of catching in them the hidden play of motives and in- 
tentions ; to this penetrating observation of the masks 
and actors without number which thronged around him, 
he carried a verve, an ardour of curiosity, which at times 
appears insatiable and almost cruel : the greedy anatomist 
is not more eager to open the still palpitating breast, and 
to search it in all directions in order to reveal the hidden 
sore. To this first gift of instinctive and irresistible 
penetration Saint-Simon joined another which is equally 
seldom found in such a powerful degree, and which by 
reason of its bold turn makes him unique of his kind : 
what he had plucked out with such ruthless curiosity, 
he reproduced in writing with the same fire, with the 
same ardour and almost the same fury of the brush. La 
Bruy ere too has the faculty of keen and sagacious obser- 
vation ; he remarks, he uncovers everything and every 
man around him ; with subtlety he reads their secrets 
on all those faces which, surround him ; then, returned 
to his privacy and leisure, with gusto, with skill, with 
- — - deliberation, he outlines his portraits, he recommences 
+ prr ] he touches them up and caresses them, he adds 
"fter touch until he finds them an exact resemblance. 
>ut that is not Saint-Simon’s way. After those days of 
Versailles or Marly, which I may call debauches of obser- 
vation (so many copious, conflicting and diverse ones 
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did he amass !), he returns home all in a glow, and there, 
pen in hand, at full gallop, without rest, without reading 
over, and far into the night, he commits to paper quite 
fresh, in their fullness and natural confusion, and at the 
same time with an incomparable distinctness of relief, 
the thousand persons he has crossed, the thousand originals 
he has caught in passing, whom he carries off still palpi- 
tating, and most of whom have through him become 
immortal victims. 

F6nelon just escaped being one of his victims ; for, 
among the charming and delightful qualities he recognizes 
in him, he perpetually dwells upon a secret vein of ambi- 
tion which, in the degree he supposes, would make Finelon 
quite a different man from that we love to see him in 
reality. On this point we believe that the picture of the 
great painter should, in order to remain true, suffer a 
little moderation, that his verve has allowed itself too 
much latitude. He had not penetrated and dwelled at 
leisure in all the recesses of that amiable soul. Through 
the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, Saint-Simon 
had known Ffinelon as well as one may know a man 
through his most intimate friends. He had seen very 
little of him directly, and he tells us so : 'I only knew 
him by sight, having been too young when he was exiled 
Still a mere sight was enough for such a painter to seize 
and to reproduce the charm, and with marvellous truth : 

* This prelate, he says, was a tall, thin man, a good figure, ‘ 
pale, with a large nose, eyes from which fire and intellect gushed 
like a torrent, and a physiognomy the like of which 1 have not 
seen, and which one couid not forget though one had seen it 
only once. It combined everything, and opposites did not 
struggle upon it. It had gravity and gallantly, seriousness 
and gaiety ; it suggested equally the man of learning, the bishop 
and the grand seigneur, and what was uppermost in his face, 
as in his whole person, was shrewdness, wit, grace, modesty, 
and above all nobility. It required au effort to cease looking 
at him . . 

When one has once painted a man in those colours 
and shown him gifted with such power of attraction, 
one can never be accused afterwards of slandering him, 
even though one should have misjudged him in several 
points. Besides, Saint-Simon may be advantageously 
combated and corrected by Saint-Simon himself. Head 
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what he says so admirably of the Duke of Burgundy, 
that cherished pupil of Fenelon, whom the prelate did 
not cease to guide from afar, even from his exile at Cam- 
brai, through the medium of the Dukes of Beauvilliers 
and Chevreuse. That young prince, whom Saint-Simon 
shows so haughty, so spirited, so terribly passionate at 
the beginning, so contemptuous to everybody, of whom 
he was able to say : 4 From a celestial height he looked 
down upon men as mere atoms, with whom he had nothing , 
in common, whoever they might be ; even his brothers 
hardly appeared intermediary between himself and the 
human race ' ; this same prince, at a certain moment, 
is modified and transformed, becomes quite another 
man, pious, humane, charitable as well as enlightened, 
attentive to his duties, quite awake to his responsibilities 
as future king, and this heir of Louis XIV dares to 
utter, in the very drawing-room at Marly, these words 
which are capable of making the roof fall, ‘ that a king 
is made for his subjects, and not the subjects for him*. 

ell ! this pnnee thus portrayed by Saint-Simon, whose 
death forces from him, the inexorable observer, notes of 
sincere eloquence and tears, who had transformed him 
thus ? IVe wall allow as much credit as you think is 
due to the mysterious and invisible operation of the 
spirit, even to what they call grace ; we will allow due 
credit to his excellent governor, the venerable Due de 
Beauvilliers ; but, among human instruments, to whom 
can we give a larger share than to Fenelon, the man who, 
near and far, did not cease to directly influence his pupil, 
to inculcate, to insinuate that maxim about the father 
Znli c ° u ? fr y> ' that a king is made for his people and 
all that depends upon it ? 

We now know more on that point, in certain respects, 

; we have confidential letters 
Fenelon wrote from the beginning to the young 
memoranda he drew up for him, the plans of 
those documents which were then secret, and 
ambi;^ 4 l r ls ^’ %vhich > "Mst allowing to hi man 
P lacc «>?t AouW always be Riven to the 
lean in r C V n 5l,s virtues . show the latter at 

hRht winS rank ,' aml h^ccforth place in -its lull 
i’ C and RCncro “ s *»1 of Ffinclon. 

,D0 ' !n «"»«« with the Due dc Jlontausier, 
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had a pupil to educate, the first Dauphin, the father of 
this same Duke of Burgundy ; it was for that royal 
and not very worthy pupil that he composed so many 
admirable works, beginning with the Discours sur I'His- 
ioire xtnivcrselle, which posterity possesses in permanence. 
But, when we look into the matter, what a difference 
in respect of care and solicitude I The first Dauphin 
was no doubt less amenable to education ; he was indo- 
lent to the point of apathy. The Duke of Burgundy, 
with his passions and even his vices, had at least energy, 
and betrayed the sacred fire within him. ' Vivacious 
and susceptible natures, said Fenclon, with excellent 
reason, are capable of terrible aberrations : they are- 
carried away by passions and presumption ; but they 
have also great resources and often make up for much 
lost ground . . . whilst on the other hand one has no hold 1 
on indolent natures '. And yet do we see that Bossuet, 
to overcome his pupil’s laziness, to spur his sensibility,, 
did anything like as much as F6nclon did, in the second 
case, to tame and humanize the violent nature of his ? 
The former great man did his duty amply and majesti- 
cally, according to his wont, and then went his way. 
The latter continued his attentions and his fears, his 
ingenious and vigilant cares, his insinuating and per- 
suasive address, as if bound by his affection ; he had the 
tenderness of a mother. 

To return to the present volume, I was saying then 
that we find in it some letters from F6nelon, newly ad- 
mitted to Court, to Mme. de Maintenon, who was still 
under the spell of his charm. The tone of Feneion's 
Spiritual Letters is in general delicate, subtle, shrewd; 
very agreeable to gentle and feminine spirits, but rather 
soft and spoiled by the cant of a quietistic spirituality ; 
we are too sensible of the vicinity of Mme. Guyon. Fine- 
Ion besides is too lavish of expressions that tend to child- 
ishness and affectation, such as Saint Francois de Sales 
addresses to his ideal woman of piety, his Phihthfe. 
Speaking of certain familiarities and caresses which the 
heavenly Father, according to him, bestows upon the 
souls that have returned to humility and simplicity 
Ffmelon, for example, will say : ' • One must' be a child’ 
O my God, and play on Thy knees to deserve them ’! 
Theologians have taken exception to these and the like 
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What assuredly is not a fault is the general character 
of his piety, the piety he feels and inspires. He thinks 
that piety should combine joy, lightheartedness, indul- 
gence ; he banishes from it melancholy and severity : 
' Piety, he said, has nothing feeble, sad and constrained : 
it makes the heart bigger, it is simple and pleasing ; it 
makes itself all things to all men, to win them over 
He reduces piety almost entirely to love — that is to say, 
charity. This indulgence, however, is in him not weak- 
ness nor complaisance. In the few counsels which are 
here given to Mme. de Maintenon, he is able to put his 
finger on the essential faults, on that self-esteem which 
would lake all upon itself, on that slavery to consideration, 
on that ambition to appear perfect in the eyes of the 
good — in short, all that formed the foundation of that 
cautious and vain-glorious nature. There is besides, 
in Ffmelon’s Spiritual Letters, regarded as a whole, a 
certain diversity which makes him appear to adapt him- 
self to persons, and this diversity must have been especially 
present in his conversation. The Enlretiens which Ramsay 
has handed down to us, and in which F6nelon unfolded 
to him the reasons which, in his opinion, should trium- 
phantly bring every deist to the Catholic faith, are of a 
breadth, a simple beauty, a full and luminous eloquence 
which leave nothing to be desired. Just as the Conver- 
sation, which has been preserved, between Pascal and M. 
de Saci is one of the finest testimonies to Pascal’s intellect, 
so these Conversations, handed down by Ramsay, give ns 
the loftiest idea of Ftnelon’s manner, and in breadth 
of tone surpass even most of his letters. 

The most interesting portion of the volume just pub- 
lished consists of a set of familiar letters from F6nelon 
to, one of his friends, a soldier of merit, the Chevalier 
Destouches. All the distinguished persons who passed 
through Cambrai (and almost the whole army passed 
through at every campaign, during those wars of Louis 
XIV’s last years) saw Fenelon, were entertained by him ; 
and, with that particular attraction which was his, more 
than one of these passing acquaintances became a per- 
manent friend. His intimacy with the Chevalier Des- 
touches was one of the closest and tenderest. Destouches, 
then forty-three years of age, was serving in the artillery 
and with distinction; he was' a man of wit and culture. 
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and was .very fond of Virgil. At tl.c same time he was 
dissipated, addicted to pleasures, those of the > 
which were not the only ones ; and we arc ornig 
admit that his intercourse with Fenelon never tnoro b / 
converted him, since it is he who passes for tne 1 
of d'Alembert, who was born to lime, de Tcncm in 7 /* 
Be that as it may, Ftnelon loved him, and that • 
redeemed all. The amiable prelate tells him so in c \ ■ y 
tone, with scoldings and lecturings, though he saw i 
that he had little success : 


‘ If you were to show my letter to some grave and sc 
censor, he wrote to him one day (April, 1714), he would no 
to say : Why is that old bishop (Fenelon was then smly-tn j 
so fond of such a profane man ? That is a great scanu. > 
admit ; but how can 1 correct myself ? The truth is, 
find two men in you ; you arc double like Sosia, without 0 ■ J 
duplicity or cunning ; on the one hand you arc wicked 
yourself; for your friends, on the other hand, you arc true,up* 
right, nohle, devoted. I finish up with an act of protest take 
from your friend Pliny the Younger : Neque awn amor 
decipior . . 

That is to say : ' Affection does not blind me, it is 
true that I love with effusion, but I criticize, and that 
with a penetration in proportion to my love 

This Correspondence of Fdnelon with the Chevalier 
Destouches shows us the prelate even in those sad years 
(i7n— 1714), sometimes unbending in innocent banter 
and, like Laelius and Scipio, playing after undoing Ins 
belt. He would seem to have set himself a wager in 
this Correspondence, to have said to iiis somewhat liber- 
tine friend : ' You love Virgil, vou arc fond of quoting 
him ; well 1 I refer you to Horace, I require no other 
auxiliary beside him to vanquish you, and I undertake 
to inculcate into you almost all the Christian counsels 
which you need, or at least all counsels useful in life, and 
to disguise them under lines of Horace ’. Horace, in 
fact, crops up in every line of the letters, and be speaks 
as often as F&nclon. These letters give us a perfect idea 
of what his conversations might have been, the charming 
and distinguished talk, in the pleasant hours of gaiety 
and playfulness; his table-talk and after-dinner conver- 
sation, the most cheerful imaginable in the moderate 
tone. In it we. may catch, as if we had been present, the 
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habits of thought and feeling, and the well-balanced • 
tone of that refined nature. Destouches had sent the 
prelate a few Latin epitaphs : ' The epitaphs, replies 
Fenelon, have much power, every line is an epigram ; 
they are historical and curious. Those who composed 
them were very witty, but they forced their wit ; wit 
should be inadvertent and unconscious. They are 
written in the spirit of Tacitus, who plunges into evil 
Further on, after quoting some lines of Horace on peace, 
Fdnelon happens to recall a stanza of Malherbe : ' There 
you have the ancient poet, he says, who is simple,, 
graceful, exquisite; here the modern, who has his beauly 
How well expressed 1 how well the proportion, the shade 
of colouring, between the modern and the ancient is • 
observed, and how well he makes us feel that he prefers 
the ancient I These plays of wit are crossed by serious 
and pathetic touches. Tire year 1711 was a great year 
for F6nelon. The first Dauphin died on April 14, and 
the Duke of Burgundy became next, and to all appear- 
ance a very near, heir to the throne. One might say 
that, from the depths of his exile at Cambrai, Fenelon 
received the full sun’s ray, and was already .reigning by 
the side of his royal pupil. Consulted by letter on every, 
political and ecclesiastical matter, a very authoritative 
secret arbiter in the Jansenistic quarrels, restored to the 
dignity of a doctor and oracle, he was already playing 
the great role in his turn. But suddenly misfortunes 
break over him : the Duchess of Burgundy dies on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1712; the Duke follows her on the rSth, six 
davs later, at the age of twenty-nine ; and all the hopes, 
all" the affections, shall we dare to say all the secret ambi- 
tions of the prelate, vanish. We sec a trace of his deep 
grief even in this playful Correspondence ; but how- 
simple the words, how true, and how they repel every 
ill-natured thought ! On hearing of the princess’ death, 
which preceded that of his pupil by so short a time, 
Ftnclon wrote to Destouches (February 18): 

* The sad news which have come to us from the country where 
vou arc. Sir, take from roe all the joy which was the soul of our 
Intercourse : Qtiis dcsiderio sit pvdor. . . . Truly it is a very 
great loss for the Court and the whole kingdom. A thousand 
good things were told of the princess, and they increased -every ■ 
day. One must feel very anxious for those who mourn her with 
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so just a Brief. (What a delicate manner of J ,S {/ 0 ur 

for the Duke of Burgundy /) You see how frail this We is. 1“ 
days ; they are not sure 1 Everybody pretends *’}."!“**?* „i c 
as if he were immortal ; the world is but a rout of living 1 £ 

weak, false and ready to decay ; the most brilliant to 
but a flattering dream 


Those arc not the grand accents, the wide beat. 
Bossuet’s wings as lie exclaims from the height ol 
pulpit : Madame is dying I Madame is dead ! » 

with less brilliance and thunder, is that not as cloque 
and as penetrating ? . 

On hearing of the Duke of Burgundy's death, Fcnelo 
has but one word ; it is brief and keenly felt, it is wna 
we should have expected : 1 I suffer, God knows ; bu 
I did not fall ill, and that is much for me. Your hear , 
which sympathizes with mine, comforts it. X shoulu 
have been keenly pained to see you here ; think of y°“ r 
poor health ; it seems to me that all I love is dying '■ do 
write thus to the Chevalier Destouches, in such a moment 
of grief, was to place him very high. 

The worldly counter-blow of this cruel loss is quickly 
felt by Ftnelon. Yesterday he was the man of the future 
reign and of coming hopes ; to-day, he is nothing, his 
dream is shattered, and if he was able to forget it for a 
single moment, the world is there at once to remind him 
of it. A man of some importance, a friend of Destouches, 
had offered his daughter in marriage to one of Fenclon's 
nephews ; the day after the death of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, this roan goes hack from his word and withdraws 
his promise. Fenelon is not astonished ; he does not 
blame that father who is anxious to see his daughter well 
settled ; he commends him and even thanks him for his 
plain dealing : 


* As for your friend, he writes to Destouches, I entreat vou 
not to feel any ill-will towards him for his fickleness ; his wrong 
consists at the most in having set his hope upon a frail and un- 
certain support ; it is upon these sorts of uncertain hopes that 
the worldly-wise are wont to build their plans. If wc did not 
overlook such things we should become misanthropic- we 
should avoid such rocks for ourselves in life, and easily "over- 
look them ia our neighbours ’. 3 


An admirable and serene, or at least a tranquil dispo- 
sition, which shows through in more than one part of 
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this Correspondence ! Fenelon thoroughly knows the 
world of men, he has no illusions about them. Had a 
delicate heart like his anything more to learn in the way 
of disappointments and bitterness ? But he is not there- 
fore a misanthrope ; and if he ever was, he must have 
had a way of being so which was like no other : 

‘ I am very glad, my dear bonhomme, he writes to Best ouches, 
that you are pleased with one of my letters which was given 
you to read. You are right when you say and believe that 1 
expect little of most men ; I try to give much, and to expect 
nothing. I come out of this bargain very well ; on these con- 
ditions, I defy them to deceive me. There is only a very small 
number of friends upon whom I count, not from self-interest, 
but from pure esteem ; not in order to try to gain anything 
from them, but to do them justice by not mistrusting their 
hearts. I should like to oblige the whole human race, and 
especially the honest ; but there is hardly anybody to whom X 
should care to be under obligation. Is it arrogance or pride 
that makes me feel thus ? Nothing could be more foolish or 
out of place; ; but I have learnt to know men as X grow older, 
and I think the best thing is to be independent of them without 
pretending to cleverness '. — ‘ I pity men, he says again, although 
they are not often good ’. 

This scarcity of good people, which appears to him 
the shame of the human race, leil him to love all the more 
the friends he had chosen : ‘ Comparison makes us only 
too sensible of the value of true, gentle, reliable, reason- 
able people, who arc capable of friendship, and above 
all motives of interest On one single occasion ho 
betrayed a curiosity of mind, that was for Prince Engine, 
in whom he thought he perceived a truly great man. He 
confesses that he would be curious to know and observe 
him : 

• His feats of war are great ; hut wbat I esteem most in him’ 
is those qualities in which what is called fortune has no share" 
It is asserted that he is sincere without any ostentation, without 
any arrogance, ready to listen without any prejudice, and to 
reply in precise terms. At times he withdraws from company 
to read ; he loves merit, he adapts himself to all nations;; h"c 
inspires confidence : that is the man you are going to see. I 
should also like to see him in our how Countries ; I confess to 
a curiosity with regard to him, though I have little left for the 
human race \ 

The death of the Due de Beauvilliers {August 31, 17x4) 
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broke the last close ties which attached Fenelon to the 
future : ‘ True friends, he wrote on this occasion 
Destouches, cause all the sweetness and all the oit ■ 
ness of hfe To Destouches too he wrote that admir 
letter, already cited by M. de Bausset, in which he s* 
how desirable it would be ' if all good friends agree 
die together on the same day and he cites the case _ , 
Philemon and Baucis; which shows that it is 5 nn 
that we did not dream it, that there is a. real relati 
between Fenelon's soul and La Fontaine's. 

X have sufficiently indicated the interest of these n ' 
letters. We might find in them some additional dem 
on Fenelon’s last year (1714). The peace which bn 
just been signed laid new duties upon him : 

* The end of your labours, he wrote lo Deslouches, is the be- 
ginning of mine ; the peace which gives you back your libcrl> 
robs me of mine ; 1 have seven hundred and sixty-four villages 
to visit. You will not be surprised that 1 should wish to do my 
duty, having seen you so scrupulous in the execution of yours, 
in spite ot your maladies and your wound ’. 

Six weeks before his death, on one of his pastoral rounds, 
he was thrown out of his coach and nearly killed ; he 
tells of it in a very amusing manner ; 

‘ A. rather long absence has delayed the replies I owe you. 
It is true, dear man, that I was in the greatest danger of losing 
my life ; 1 am still unable to understand how 1 escaped : no 
one ever lost three horses with greater luck. M y men all shouted 
to me: dll ts last ; save yourself ; I did not hear them, the 
windows being raised. I was reading a book, with my- spectacles 
on my nose, my pencil in my band, and mv legs in a bear-skin 
sack : almost like Archimedes when he perished at the taking 
of Syracuse. A va'ut comparison, but a frightful accident 

And he enters into the details of flic accident : a mill- 
wheel suddenly beginning to turn at the side of a bridge 
without a parapet, one of the horses takes fright, runs 
array, and so on. To the last, in spite of his inward 
grief, though his heart was still sick from the loss of his 
cherished pupil, FOnclon could still smile, and without 
too much effort. He had that light-hearted cheerfulness 
which is neither a dissipation nor 3 lie, and which with 
him was but the natural movement of a chaste, equable 
temperate soul ; his joy was that of which, as ho sa ! d 
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so truly, ' frugality, health and innocence are the true 
sources'. In his last letter of December i, 1714 (that 
is to say, a month before falling into his last illness), he 
still bantered Destouches on the pretty repasts to which 
the Chevalier was addicted, at the risk of repentance : 

' It is at Cambrai, he says, that one is sober, healthy, 
light-hearted, contented and cheerful with regularity 
The general tone of these pleasant letters is shown in 
these very words. When I read this familiar corre- 
spondence, I find, as I do in all Fdnelon, something 
gay, brief, vivacious, deliberate, easy, insinuating and 
fascinating. 

Among the pleasantries we meet noth in these letters 
are some which have reference to the quarrel of the 
Ancients and Moderns, which was then burning in the 
very heart of the Academy and which flared up more 
brightly than ever at the very moment when peace was 
being signed in Europe. La Motte, a friend of the Che- 
valier Destouches, had just translated, travestied, Homer’s 
Iliad, and he sent it to Fenelon, asking his opinion. 
Finelon was on this occasion a little weak. Called upon 
to be judge and arbiter between the two parts, he shuffled. 
He thought that in a matter which did not interest the 
safety of the State, he might be a little more accommo- 
dating than in others, and incline towards politeness. 
He replied to La Motte with compliments and praises, 
unwilling to pronounce on the matter in question ; he 
got out of the difficulty by quoting a line of Virgil, which 
leaves the victory undecided between two shepherds : 
El vituld til digtws, cl hie. . . The victory undecided be- 
tween La Motte and Homer ! And this is Fenelon, the 
translator, the continuer of the Odyssey, the father of 
THlmaquc, who speaks thus ! Is it possible to carry 
tolerance so far ? Evidently Fenelon had none of that 
irritability of good sense and reason which makes one 
reply with a forcible No, that honest and hasty, even 
a little blunt power, which Despreaux carried into liter- 
ature, and Bossuet into theology. Here again we find 
"a weak side. 

To every man his glory and his shadows. We may ' 
catch Fenelon at fault on certain points. Bossuet drove 
him hard in theology. I find that he is also refuted 
and vigorously rated, apropos of his Dialogues on Eh- 
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IS.? 1 .?, 1 "' ventured assertions on the ancient 
nr! °i bcrt ’ * tnan °* i(; ' irni n^, an austere and by 

K , - ^nlcmptrble tnmd, who was likewise an adver- 
“J ' “I J-’ 1 " 1 , l \ aX - what matter to-day a tew innccti- 
s'nint pene!on bad O'e spirit ot piety, and he had the 
spirits Hc ” n,,cs 1,1 i'imself these two 

in its sober.- .’.T ‘ c Presses and contains them each 
them be the" ll lOUt a . n -' str, * e or struggle, without setting 

is a gr 5 cat charm"’ r OUt , any hmt of **««». that 
Chris-tiinift* ^ ia , r ™' * ?or * nm » the opposition between 
is the umole m C ’ rcccc »«* exut. and Ttttmaqnc 

po S s»bletlrmony m,n ’ Pnt °‘ that happy and a,mosl im ‘ 

q( it \vhcn ’’s’nos't.!'' 0 "' f 3 , 1 ?,"® refrain from saying a word 
Pure antique no, ° f ^cnelon ,s not pure antique, 
and pasticcio \vv'7! "°! ,ld bc morc or 1(; ss imitation 
striking models oithlrZ ha<i ' s, " cc that work - Eomc 
passion and Ica?nine Th^rV,'' 1 ' 1 ^ and rema< ^ with 
something much mom Ilit » another thing, 

very imitation It is tfm morc in ,ls 

and without an effort hv^ bque regrasped naturally 
heart, which fed on w m0 . dern R cn,us . by a Christian 
to mind and \iraws from C !’ CrS x SI>CCch > rccalls * frccl >’ 
insensibly remakes andfr’ 1 T from tl,u source : but hc 
recalls it to mind. ‘ Thif beautTt ,n , Proportion ns lie 
down without heinr ■ anti thus deviated, softened 
channels, and overflows K ’ fl , 0ws in Pvnclon in full 
tain, an ever acred L, r abuncl ant and easy foun- 
Us nciv slope and itsnSvSs To" ada ? ts ,tsclf . to 
Tiltmaquc , there is onlv #>»«*>!; T properly appreciate 
> ou can, that you haw ke done ; forget, if 

I had \hl hanJnrt ? t0 ° 11111011 in ^Ur child- 
forgotten Tm naque Iast Y^r; I had almost 

^^f re shness of novelty ' vas a ^lc to reread it with 


Fromthe nov elty. 

wdJh t p Cd * “'define FinetonX f 3VC pra! . sed and marl >' 
: ^ a happier sensibility of I ? ever > in my opinion, 
b<wv, r t, S ' erab ' acce than In tf^ P r < u S1 °" nnd a more touch- 
both h,s style and hh nJ?® foUo " ln e passage, where 
made ns feel P ers on arc discussed ■ • an,,. 
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deliberation, what lingering charm that no words can 
render It is Chactas who says this in Les Natchez. 
It is rather strange that such words should be found in 
the mouth of an American Indian, but they are none the 
less beautiful and perfect, and worthy to be inscribed 
after the pages of Fenelon. 


barnave 1 * 


Monday, A P ri ^ after ’Sm 
It was in 1S43— thatis to say. just fifty y“g appeal' 3 ' 
nave's death— that Ins very authentic de Sa mt 

collected by the piety of one of his s,ste S r ^ lve was P re ' 
Germain, assisted by M. Berenger. ora tor, eve 

viously known only as an orator , but efficiently a'* 0 ^. 
performing and on the stage, does no the other 

the man to show through. In these w * ^ic nature 
hand.it is the man that we are enabled to see, talent, 
and quality of the mind still more tha , to l*” 

the moral person. Bamave, having re (30a- 

home in January. 1792, after the closing September 
stituent Assembly, placed under arret in y before 
of the same year, detained for more than a > interval 
perishing on the scaffold, took advantage 01 ts that 

to write reflections of every kind upon the su J , 0 thcr 
habitually occupied his mind. These poetical , c jjar- 
thoughts, by reason of their serious and trutn ^ ffis 
acter, the absence of all declamation, the sinccri 
confessions and his noble remorse for faults co ^th 
of Ins sage views with regard to the future ming onoU r. 
criticism of the present, are greatly to Bamave s n 0 f 
and cannot but confirm and clear up the * n ’P r< il en jory. 
interest and esteem which remains attached to to® +he5 e 
I do not think that sufficient attention was paid t ■ 0 

volumes at the time they appeared, and that is an onu 
that should be repaired. . vva s 

Bamave was twenty-seven years of age when a 
elected a member of the States-Gencral, and be di ^ 
thirty -two. From the very beginning he distmgui 

1 Worti 0/ Ramxze. Published by M. B£ren?er fof ta brd® . 
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himself in the Assembly by the clearness of his intellect 
and his speech, and he took his place with general favour. 
In consequence of an unfortunate speech which inad- 
vertently escaped him. and to which we shall return, he 
became more of a party man than he should have done. 
He quickly gained in authority in spite of his youth, 
and grew in power of debating ; he was a man to be 
reckoned with in all important deliberations. Once or 
twice he appeared to disconcert Mirabeau, and he had 
the honour of holding Him in check. His chief talent 
lay in argument ; he was wont to intervene towards the 
end of a debate and possessed the art of clearing it up, 
of summing it up. Mme. de Stael remarked that by his 
talent he was better adapted than any other deputy to 
make a speaker in the English sense, that is to say, a 
speaker who could reason and debate. His nerve, his 
vigour, his noble sentiments, which were not simulated, 
preserved him from the disadvantage which his enemies 
might have reproached him with, which Mme. Roland 
does reproach him with, which was a slight coldness. 
There were speakers in the Constituent Assembly who 
had more power, more impetuosity, more thunder, and 
gave the impression of a grander eloquence ; there was 
none perhaps who had in a higher degree than he 1 facility 
in debating, in connecting his ideas, in speaking on the 
question without having previously written his speech 
If we should he called upon to name at this distance, 
amongst the members of that great Assembly, the orator 
who was the most faithful representative of it from the 
first to the last day, in the constancy and continuity of 
its spirit, in its capacity, its brilliance', in its faults, in its 
integrity too and in the work of its sane majority, it is 
not Mirabeau, who was too great, too corrupt, carried 
away too soon, that we should choose, nor Maury, the 
Mirabeau of the minority, nor La Fayette, who had too 
little eloquence, nor any other ; for the combination of 
qualities which best express the physiognomy of the 
Constituent Assembly, it is Barnave, the young deputy, 
of the HauphinC-, that wo should choose. 

He was bom at Grenoble, on October 22, 1761 ; his 
father was a respected lawyer, his mother beautiful and 
dignified. His parents professed the reformed religion ; 
I but he does not at any time seem to have gained from it 
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anything but a certain thoughtfiii and scrious^^ 
mind. He was brought up in aus ^ T1 ] v ; cor ous middle 
affections, in the midst oi that honest - ^ fi an d avengrt- 
class, oi which he will soon be the «*amp n his mm^ 


class, oi which he will soon oe ua- upon his 

A rather striking incident must lia% e nc P him to 
in early childhood. One day Ins ®^ ti an a *W 
the theatre ; there was only one bo rcsc rvcd for 

took her seat in it. But this box ha c Go vcrnot 
one oi the toadies of the Due de Tonnerre, t fficer on 


one oi the toadies of the Due de Tonnerre^ ^ officer <m 
of the province, and first the manage , re tire. She 

guard came and entreated Mmc. Barna ° {uS jlirtS 
refused and, by order of the G °'' ern °^’ ' s j 0 ns. The 
came upon the scene to back up their p ‘^ was to be 
pit was already taking sides, and a CO , t ^ on e to 

feared, when M. Barnave. informed of thc . j leave 

his wife, appeared and took her away, say B • .. e w iiole 
by order of the Governor ’. The whole pu ■ t0 the 
middle-class community resented tins ,ns '' nt They 
Barnaves and loudly testified their rese ^ j n until 
pledged themselves not to enter the tlieat b wo rd 
satisfaction had been given, and they k P ro nsented 
in fact for several months, until Mmc. Barn. , p a ve 

to reappear. The impression of this insult „ rnaV e. 1 
reacted upon the precocious mind of the you p . ‘ ^ ce> a 
there is no surer way of appreciating an ] • ft, 
general inequality, than to be directly altc j c As 
either in one’s own person or that of one s Pj ,^ 0 raise 
soon as he saw his way, Barnave took an oat from 

the cast to which he belonged (that is his express J 
the state of humiliation to which it seemed to 
demned rdmated " 

Proud, ardent, impatient of injustice, deeply a c ^ng 
by a sense of human dignity, we soon see him 
upon himself, laying down rules of conduct an 
analysing himself, joining reflection and methoa . . ^ - 
first impulses. He is fond of committing all ms er 
to paper. At sixteen he fights a duel for Ins y° b ^ 
brother, who had been insulted, he is wounded ^ 

lines from the heart. At seventeen he prefers to ass „ 
only with people older than himself ; though physi . ^ 
favoured and possessed of natural elegance, he ** 
predilection for serious conversation. With a s , 
bent for literature, he is able to constrain himsen 
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vigorously to apply himself to the study of the Law, in 
deference to his father. If the latter’s austerity kept 
him a little at a distance, he found opportunities for expan- 
sion and cheerful relaxation in company of his mother 
and his younger brother and sisters. But there, too, 
the habit of his mind reveals its serious turn. We see 
him giving his young sisters charming pieces of advice, 
the justness of which was seasoned by gaiety. He early 
loses that younger brother for whom he had fought, and 
who promised to distinguish himself in the exact sciences. 
He mourns him, he gives expression to his grief in a few 
sincere and touching pages quite in the antique manner : 

‘ Thou wast, he exclaims, one of those whom I separated 
from the world, and I had placed thee very near my heart. 
Alas ! thou art no more than a memory, a fugitive thought : 
the falling leaf and the impalpable shadow are less ethereal than 
thou '. 

It is remarkable liow, in more than one passage, the 
idea of a future existence is almost naturally absent 
from Barnave’s supposition : 

‘ But, O dear image ! he continues, no, thou wilt never be for 
thy brother an extinct and unreal being : often present in my 
thought, thou dost enliven my solitude. . , , When a sweet 
thought moves me, I call thee to share my enjoyment. I call 
thee especially when my heart meditates an honest project, and 
when 1 see thy countenance smile I taste the reward of it with 
greater delight. Olten thou directest the thoughts which ani- 
mate my dreams before slumber. I do not hide myself from 
thee, but it is very true that, when my soul is occupied with its 
weaknesses, I do not try to call thee. Then I do not see thee 
smile. Oh 1 thy fair face is a surer guide than the morality of 
men’. 

There is another touching passage on his mother, 
recorded on the day after this cruel loss. If Barnave 
ever attained what one might call poetic sentiment or 
expression (a very rare accident with him), it was on that 
day of emotion. I must quote this felicitous page, which 
gives him a place between Vauvenargues and Andrfe 
Chfcnier, Ins natural brothers, who died at the same age, 
whom we like to associate with him in respect of talent, 
and heart as well as destiny. 
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Os ms Mother 
[After the death of his brother ). 

‘She rose sick at heart; wo all came down to breakfast; 
she, too, caine a few moments after, but she would take 
nothing ; this grieved us all. t . . 

* As she had an internal pain I offered her some coffee, wnicn 
she took. During the rest of the day she was better, but very 
melancholy. Delicate and tender as she is, very little will grieve 
her heart and arouse her emotions. 

* The noon-dav wind was blowing ; all day it stirred the trees 
under the windows and brought down the last leaves of the 
year \ 

How well this noon-day wind, which blow's and makes 
the last leaves to fall, is brought in by a delicate and 
touching harmony \ 

* In the evening, at the end of the day’s work, we went for a 
walk, she, Adelaide, and 1. As wc walked, we sang tender and 
melancholy airs ; we spoke of Saint-Hubcrti’s talents. The 
evening, the wind, the clouds, the falling leaves, spoke a lan- 
guage that went to the heart. Wc were touched, and by de- 
grees silence succeeded to conversation. — This wind saddens me, 
she said at one time. — A moment after, 1 spoke to her, and she 
did not reply ; she was oppressed ; she remained so for some 
time, in spite oi our words and caresses, to which she could not 
respond. At last, the testimony of our affection calmed a little 
the violence oi her state ; wc succeeded in moving her. She 
spoke of my brother with pain, her head dropping on my shoul- 
der ; her highly strung nerves relaxed ; she sobbed ; tears came, 
and she felt soothed. The sympathy of our hearts calmed hers ; 
I pointed out to her that our Du Gua {that was the name of 
his brother) was happier than wc, happy, if our hearts were 
known to him, on account of all the traces he had left in them. 
Wc promised to endeavour all our lives to comfort each other 
for our loss. Her . tears flowed more freely ; she became 
tranquil. But, during the remainder of the walk, we could 
not speak any more, and were all occupied with the subject of 
her grief’. 


r>^ n J^elligent and patriotic province of the 

yauphine, Barnave’s serious youth found subjects for 
inspiration and exercise ; his political life began prema- 
uJSf 1 f * ^ remarked, distinguished 

' early, m the resistance of the other provinces, by a 
me t th °* ,c progress ; that, too, is the double 
character of the whole of Barnave’s career. When 
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devoting himself to the study of Law, lie felt at first urged 
not so much to the civil as to the political branch ; he 
read eagerly, he earnestly searched and absorbed all the 
French works on these matters of government and institu- 
tions. In 1783, when he was twenty-two years of age, 
he delivered, at the close of the sittings of the Parlia- 
ment, a discourse On the Necessity of the Division of Powers 
in the Political Body. When the disturbances of the 
Dauphin6 occurred, the regular insurrection against the 
Edicts and the spontaneous convocation of the States 
of that province, which had its own premature revolution, 
he was quite ready ; he was amongst the first to give the 
signal by a courageous and opportune work. He bore 
his first arms underthe worthy Mounier, and was deservedly 
borne at his side, and by the same votes, to the States- 
General. 

He relates in simple and truthful terms his first impres- 
sions and his state of mind on his arrival at Versailles : 
' My personal position in these first moments, he says, 
resembled that of no other : too young to harbour the 
idea of controlling so imposing an Assembly, this situation 
also brought assurance to all those who had any claims 
to become leaders ; none saw in me a rival, every one 
might see in me a disciple or a useful follower He 
began already to exercise some ascendency by the clear- 
ness of liis opinions and the energy of his speech. The 
leaders welcomed him with good-will ; and he, with that 
confident illusion that no noble youth escapes, tried at 
first to exercise that sort of influence which they appeared 
to allow him, with a view of uniting them : ‘ Thus, he 
said, I made vain efforts to reconcile Mounier and the 
Abbe Sieyes, an undertaking very worthy of a young 
man in respect of those imperious men, who had come 
to assert opposite systems ’. 

He quickly formed himself and decided ‘upon the line 
he was to follow. He had at first been regarded as 
Mourner's aide-de-camp, and he did what was necessary 
to shake himself free and appear independent. According 
to him. ‘ Mounier and his partizans appeared to be unaware 
that there was a revolution ; they tried to build the 
edifice with broken materials ’. This group of honourable 
but stubborn men soon met with insurmountable obstacles, 
and they abdicated. Outside of their party, three systems 
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were henceforth face to face : the first aimed at regenera- 
m °“ , cal power by changing the person of 
themonarch: that was the secret thought of the Orleans 
Th . e second system, which joined as yet only a 
number of adepts, aimed already at substituting 

Lvh fhZl; S? ver " ment J or monarchical power! 
7 t cl system, which was that of the majority, 

occupier of n it Pr ^ lng b ° th the throne and the actu ^ 
Mintf them tn + d m renovat mg all the other parts by 
using them so to say as an under-pinning and Dlacine 

£ 

connexion rni . aad } he Lameths, and this close 
He calls these trim! i t0 f a , St without any weakening. 

J.sgvia-.X'S S,*5Sf p ^ r fi 

an unfortunate speech 1 have said that 

of his career altered his t *. cred a!m . ost a * the beginning 
impaired the Duritv of rK^ Uat L 10n l 11 . 1 * 16 Assembly and 
escaped him in thesStiutfof U !? that s P eecl1 which 

of the murders of Foul™ aidR ‘t-’ I?89 ' on the occasion 

Tolendal xnade poUtital ctti Jhv a’ ° Ut ° £which 

the blood that was shed then by d ? noun cmg it: 'Was 
word, the lahil ^d i™ S ahV P r 7 J. ha tis the famous 
Barnave, and which if VitS7j° \°, rd wIl,ch escaped from 
in every sense, aTwa^ do™ bv - U clo5eI >’ examined 

calumniate his instincts ,-inH'i, -* S ? ncraies > would strangely 
whom I have K he said h^^’ ‘ A11 those with 

and my words, that T r r . • a Y e fcon, by my actions 
to consist especially of theseTwi ^^^ atiorl of character 
moieration ; , lr!d £ the cJZZ *7“?’ £«»*»«* and 
have sometimes neglected rim ut? of T the Revolution, I 
1 cede ceased to be m7el7 5ft*- 1 declare that then 

T' hC addS thes ^sIncere S tWs haSt >' 

■ - wi t hm passcd 
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‘ I have always regarded as one of the chief qualities of a man 
the power of keeping a cool head at the moment of danger, and 
I have even a certain contempt for those who give way to tears 
when it is necessary to act. But this contempt, 1 confess, 
changes to profound indignation when 1 think I perceive a 
display of sensibility which is merely a stage trick. 

' Here are the facts : 

' Before this event was spoken of in the Assembly, Des- 
meuniers showed me a letter which informed him of it. I was 
strongly moved, and I assured him that I understood like himself 
the necessity of putting an end to such disorders. 

‘ A moment after, M. de Lally uttered his denunciation. We 
might have expected him to speak of Foulon and Berticr, of 
the state of Paris, of the necessity of repressing murders. No ; 
he spoke of himself, of his sensibility, of his father ; he ended 
by proposing a proclamation. 

* Then I rose. 1 confess that my muscles were con- 
tracted. . . .' 

We think we can see the situation, the attitude and 
the gestures on both sides : on the one side, M. de 
Lally, who has been called the fattest, the gayest, the 
most gourmand of men of feeling, that witty and demon- 
strative personage, who on account of a moment of 
generous eloquence and pathos in his youth was privileged 
to be a declaimer all his life, possessing the fine gift of 
tears and making use of it on this, as on all occasions ; 
on the other hand, a young, ardent, rather bitter man, 
angry at seeing a display of humanity becoming an 
oratorical machine and a stroke of tactics ; imagine the 
two men face to face, and all will bo explained. But 
the speech was none the less very awkward for Barnave. 
It required his whole life and especially his death to redeem 
it. We will only add that the excessive severity with 
which, in peaceful times, and from their comfortable 
arm-chairs, many have been led to judge such accidents, 
would only prove that they might say worse things 
themselves in a time of tumult and when occasion offered. 

Barnave’s public life is well known, and we are, not 
going to dwell here upon the succession of labours and 
memorable acts of which it is made up. In the pages 
of reflections and lofty considerations which he wrote in 
retirement and during his imprisonment in 1792, we must 
do him this justice, that he speaks above all of general 
subjects and events, and very little about himself. When 
Ue does speak of himself it is generally' to add a' few con- 
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fessions which are calculated, to touch. He confesses 
that a love of popularity was long his weak point and 
his idol, and that, if for a moment he deviated from ms 
straight course, he soon came back to it when he saw 
there was a danger of losing sight of it : 

‘ As soon as a weak man, he remarked, feels that popularity 
is escaping from him he makes a thousand efforts to keep hold 
of it, and that is ordinarily the moment when one is most un- 
faithful to one’s opinion, and liable to be carried away to the 
most foolish and disastrous extravagances. — For a man or 
character, the opposite error would be most to be feared, and, 
as the former would yield to cowardice, the latter would be 
inclined to give way to rancour \ 

This man of character was himself, and he, too, was 
at one time the weak man. Let us hear these noble 
confessions : 

* 1 felt the first disposition (that of weakness) at the beginning 
of 1791, and the second (that of rancour) in the same year aftar 
the affair of the Colonies. I kept such a guard over myself, 
that I do not think I swerved from my natural course ; but 
the second time, if I had not imposed upon myself an almost 
complete silence for a fortnight, 1 might in a moment of heat 
have done myself a real and irreparable wrong 

In another place he admits more explicitly having 
deviated from his course, when, having again become 
a regular attendant at the public sittings of the Assembly, 
from which his work in Committees had obliged him to 
abscat himself, he observed that his popularity had 
notably diminished, and that outside attacks had done 
their work. This kind of disfavour, quite novel for him, 
found him singularly vulnerable : * This period of my 
public life is the only one, he confesses, in which I was 
not entirely myself ; one mistake dragged me into 
another \ And he enumerates them. We recommend 
the reading of these pages to those who are loyally entering 
the public career, and who neither wish to flatter the 
idol of ruling public opinion, nor (what is another caprice) 
assume the part of braving it. 

^ : '£ riave gives us the following little list, which is curious 
as offering a sort of statistics or scale of popularity in 
this first revolutionary period : 

‘ Keeker was the first who in. our time, In France, enjoyed 
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what is called popularity. — It attached itself to La Fayette, at 
the time of the creation of the National Guard. Soon after, 
Mirabeau shared it with him ; but Mirabcau’s popularity, like 
that of M. d’Orl6ans, was always accompanied by a great deal 
of distrust. Charles Lameth and I then had it, a little dimin- 
ished, however, because La Fayette still kept a large number of 
partisans. — We lost it during the affair of the Colonies, but the 
scoundrel who robbed us of it (he is less angry with. Brissot in 
other places) could not win it, because the people, thoughtless 
though they are, have yet a tact which cannot be taken in by 
this cunning hypocrisy ; it went then to Robespierre, but so 
diminished that one may say that he did not perhaps win the 
fourth part of our partisans '. 

Yes, it went to Robespierre diminished in number and 
extent, but increased in intensity and carried to the 
point of fanaticism, which made it more real and more 
formidable. 

Barnavc’s popularity was as yet only partially impaired, 
when he was chosen with La Tour-Maubonrg and I’etion, 
as a delegate of the Assembly, to bring back the fugitive 
Louis XVI to Paris, after his arrest at Varennes. On 
this subject many suppositions and much romance have 
been written ; nothing can be simpler and clearer than 
Barnave’s conduct. It is directly attested by himself, 
and not less directly by the reliable enough testimony of 
P6tion. The latter, indeed, wrote an account of this 
return from Varennes which is still in manuscript, and of 
which I have been allowed to read a copy in the study of 
the former and still gracious Chancellor of France, M. . 
Pasquier. Potion’s account does as much honour to 
Barnave as it does little to the narrator himself and, 
through a strange oversight, the speaker does not seem 
to have any suspicion of it. In presence of these great 
and touching misfortunes, Potion seems taken up with 
one thing only, the respect of his own virtue, with the 
design he supposes all the world to be harbouring to 
catch it at fault and to corrupt it, with his anxiety to 
preserve and assert it. There are some silly portions 
and others which might seem worse. Nothing could 
equal the vulgarity of the tone, unless it be that of the 
sentiments. \Vith regard to Barnave and Maubourg, 
of whom he is very distrustful, this very distrust does , 
them justice ; he testifies to what extent, in this circum- 
stance, they were prepared to feel differently from ■■ 
self. • ./ 
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• For a long timr. savs PC-tton at the beginning of his storj 
I had had no' connexion with Barnave ; 1 liad never associated 
with Mattbourg. Mautiourg knew Mine dc Tmirr.fl (governess 
to the children of France) very well, and one cannot conceal the 
fact that Raroavc had already conceived smne plan'?. They 
thought it very politic to shelter behind a rnan who was >:no'\ n 
to be an enemy of all intrigue, and a lover of good morals aiul 
virtue \ 

Leaving moral* .anti virtue aMde. this testimony has 
some value. It is very important indeed for historical 
truth to acknowledge that what has been called Barnavc 5 
change does not date from this journey, is not the result of 
of a simple emotion, very conceivable by the way ana 
very* natural, but of a previous and reasoned modification 
of views and principles. The impressions of the tune 
only assisted and confirmed it. With regard to the 
journey itself, the prcciscst and most circumstantial 
details have shown that at no moment could any private 
conversation have taken place between the Queen and 
Barnave. Petion and Barnavc, who were inside the 
royal coach, were always together: 

* We arrived unexpectedly at Dormans, writes Potion ; I 
several times observed Uamave (who was seated opposite to 
him. between the King and the Queen), and though the dim 
light did not permit me to distinguish with great accuracy, his 
bearing towards the Queen appeared to me honest, reserved, 
and the conversation had no appearance of mystery 

And a. little farther, on leaving La Fort 6-sous- Jouarrc l 

* Barnave talked for a moment with the Queen, but it seemed 
to me in a rather indifferent manner *. 

What was quite natural and in evi table was that the 
Queen, like the woman, she was, immediately recognized 
in Barnavc the attitude, the tone, the consideration of 
what will always be called in France a gentleman [homms 
comms il feint ) ; she felt herself to be the object of a 
respectful and. discreet pity ; she understood that she 
could, to a certain extent, depend upon him. Barnave, 
on his part, reviewing in his prison the memories of this 
epoch, was able to say of so touching a conjuncture. 1 that 
by engraving on his imagination this memorable example 
of misfortune, it had no doubt helped him to easilv 
support his own 
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The impression was besides not limited to a mere moral 
disposition ; the effect was seen in some of his more 
conspicuous political acts. Barnave’s first great speech 
in the Assembly, on the very question which this flight 
had raised, on the royal inviolability which had been 
called into question, may be regarded as his finest triumph, 
though an ephemeral triumph. He rises to a height of 
political views and eloquence which he had never yet 
attained, and one might have thought him inspired by 
the genius of Mirabeau. In this disastrous circumstance 
he tries to revive, to restore in all its integrity that so 
compromised ideal of the inviolability and impeccability 
of the constitutional Icing, which the impetuosity of the 
French spirit has never been able to accept or to imagine, 
but which it was honourable to offer it. Over this fallen 
and humiliated King he tries to throw the sheltering 
cloak of theory and the law, and he did so with a breadth, 
a dignity, a warmth of impulse which called forth almost 
unanimous applause. It was then that, wishing to point 
out all the danger there lay for liberty itself in making 
the monarch personally responsible to such a degree 
either in good or evil, he exclaimed : ' To those who cry 
out so furiously against the individual who has sinned, 
I will say : You would be at his leet, I suppose, if you 
were satisfied with him ! ’ 

Mirabeau one day said to Bamave, to signify that his 
oratorical talent was not genius : 1 There is no divinity 
in thee 1 ’ If Barnave ever belied Mirabeau’s words, it 
was on that day. 

In the last part of this discourse, leaving the details 
of the recriminations, deprecating all middle courses and 
taking the facts in the mass, he scanned the future in all 
its extent, he said : ‘ Every' change is to-day fatal ; every 
prolongation of the Revolution is to-day disastrous. I 
put the question here, and here it is marked by the national 
interest. Shall we end the Revolution ? shall we recom- 
mence it ? ' The speech, read to-day, has something 
prophetic ; the sensation it caused was profound at the 
time ; Barnave gained his case in the Assembly, but it 
was already lost outside. 

And not only in the speaker’s tribune did he henceforth 
become the man of the constitutional momirchy ; it 
appears certain that after -the return from Varennes, 
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Batnave. in one way or another, accepted anil hept up 
connexion with the Court, and that he Rave advice more 
or less directly. Mute. Campan's story, though inaccurate 
on several points anti betraying throughout a slightly 
romantic colouring which is not becoming to Bar nave, 
seems to admit oi no doubt on that point. In the works 
ol Barnavc we have before us, which were written during 
his imprisonment, it is not astonishing that we shouhi 
see no mention or trace of those secret relations, the 
mere suspicion of which soon sufficed to cause His rum. 
It is really puzzling, however, to hear Barnavc, in JuS 
Defence before the Revolutionary Tribunal, expressing 
himself in these terms : 1 I bear witness, on my life, that 


I have never, absolutely never, ltad the slightest corre- 
spondence with the Castle ; that I have never, absolutely 
never, set foot in the Castle \ That is explicit. Such 
a declaration, in face ol Mme. Campan’s story, cannot, 

I repeat, fail to really puzzle and perplex us ; for one 
hesitates to admit that Barnavc spoke here simply as 
an advocate who thinks himself entitled to deny every- 
thing that is not proved. But whilst hesitating to do 
so from respect for his moral character, one is at a loss 
to find any other explanation. It is to be regretted that 
M. Berenger, in the estimable and interesting Notice he 
has placed at the head of the present volumes, has not 
approached and discussed this delicate point, so as to 
decisively settle it ; it is an unfortunate gap in a work 
which might otherwise pass for definitive. If we had 
not this definite and perplexing denial from the lips of 
Barnavc, we should have no other reason for disguising 
what, after all, would have been, honourable and avowable. 
Barnavc was not, and never gave himself out as a repub- 
lican : he was a constitutional royalist who, even in 
secret, can never have offered any advice except in that 
direction. But he believed little in the cfficacity of his 
words ; he left Baris before the period indicated by Mme. 
Campan ; he was no longer there in the first days of 
January, 1792, having returned to his domestic hearth. 
His letters to the Lameths, written at this date, show* 
clearly enough what should be the sense and the nature 
of the only counsels he was capable of giving. 1 


rrLllS'Z.Hf™ 14 ” te , ,h . l: art 13 ' i° r a few details I have 

received on Bamave’s relations with the Court. 
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Barnavc quickly came to maturity. His criticisms 
on the last acts of the Constituent Assembly display 
much wisdom. He discerns and shows up distinctly 
the supreme faults committed by that great Assembly, 
just as he disclosed, by the way, his own. By forbidding 
its members an entry into the next legislature and declaring 
them excluded from all offices in the gift of the King, 
the Constituent Assembly prolonged and reopened the 
Revolution, at the very moment when it declared it 
closed. It arbitrarily hurried the conclusion, and sub- 
stituted a theatrical denouement for a true political 
solution. In cutting oS all communication between itself 
and its successors, it acted just as if it had wished to 
notify them to begin all over again ; they were in any 
case quite disposed to do so. From that moment the 
fate of the Revolution, already so hazardous, was rendered 
entirely doubtful. They had missed the port, and had 
to make a double crossing : ‘ It is no longer the voyage 
to America, said Barnave ingeniously, but the voyage 
tolndia '. He did not conclude, however, that they should 
be discouraged or despair, and he wrote from Grenoble to 
one of the Lameths (March 31, 1792) : ‘Men who have 
excessively desired a revolution cannot, when halfway, 
lack head or courage ’. 

This noble feeling of devotion and faith in his cause 
never forsook him, in spite of disappointments and ingrati- 
tude ; he has expressed it on a noble page which sums 
up Iris final examination of his conscience in politics : 

' (1792.) What an immense space we have traversed in these 
three years, and yet we cannot flatter ourselves on having ar- 
rived at the term ! 

* We have stirred up the earth wry deeply, we have found a 
fertile and virgin soil ; but what corrupt exhalations have risen 
from it ! How much intelligence in individuals, how much 
courage in the mass ; but how little real character, how little 
calm strength, and, above all, how little true virtue ! 

‘ Arrived at my home, I ask myself whether it would not 
have been better never to have left it ; and I need a little, re- 
flection to reply, so greatly does the situation in which this new 
Assembly has placed us cast down our courage and energy. 

* However, after a little reflection, one is convinced "that, 

whatever may happen, we cannot cease to be free, and that the 
chief errors we have destroyed will never reappear. How many, 
misfortunes should we suffer to make us forget such advan- 
tages ! ' - 
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This must have been written soon niter his return to 
Grenoble. His imprisonment hardly changed this d'.s- 
position o( mind. Detained far more than n year in 
the Dauphinfc. the numerous writings with which he tilled 
the long hours of reflection and solitude are stamped 
with the same character : maturity, wisdom, elevation, 
no (ec!mg of exasperation or hatred, nothing personal. 
I will not maintain that all his ideas appear to me equally 
clear, free and timely ; there are some which are evidently 
only tentative. There us much that is hazardous in his 
literary views, and still more m lus physiological ideas ; 
there is much feeling ot lus way. even in lies political 
considerations, when he goes outside of that which he 
Jmows best, and when, looking beyond Ins inner horizon, 
he approaches, for example, questions of foreign relations. 
But m what concerns Prance, the knowledge of parties, 
the play of different elements, their quality and relative 
strength, he is an excellent critic. What he says of the 
moderate party, of the constitutional partv of the time, 
of that sane majority of the nation, of that middle class 
ot which he was the glory, and that he knew so well, is 
worthy of being remarked ; 


orteU.v,?, P«‘V which, whether in number or in com* 

S IJ ; ™sht be regarded as the nation itseli, is almost a 
the 2d, " f influence ; it throws its weight, indeed, to 
dares nnW^T 1 , tTOS *? » hc movement, but it hardly 

most .frisafa u M P ,am 115 d «ire. When the events it has 
its ofdf, f e co, r t0 P as5 - it subscribes to them, it for- 
mil?seeks' to w^ S tu nd Its oid R rinc ‘P lM . and in the new march 
ofthcrevohu?^ thc rearguard still and to detav the progress 
follows 1 '’ co umn ' which it slowly arid reluctantly 

the at&ocratie*ro?«2? W ? ,S hasely abandoned its leaders, whilst 
its chfeb An ^ Popular party has always valiantly supported 
prayers and a'mtv f an . cx P cct °f it, as a rule, is a few secret 

vc^ni™ fa hopH'f 

Si atUck. Pl . a y td “* 

^ md'hS F na:L l Vho knc "’ h!s nrmy 
August to drawing , , be know Ius adversaries. After 
of the first Revolution 0 ^ PuraUcl between the authors 
revolution and those of the second, he ends 
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by asking : 1 The former desired the establishment of a 
free and limited monarchy : what did the others desire ? ’ 
It is the history of the Girondists at all times. 

Barnavc was removed from the prisons of the Dauphing 
to Paris in November, 1793 ; during the journey, and 
foreseeing his near end, he wrote from Dijon to one of his 
sisters a letter which may be regarded as the will and 
testament of this serious, noble and stoically tender soul : 

' I am still in my youth, he wrote, and yet I have already 
known, I have already experienced all the blessings and all the 
ills which constitute this human life ; gifted with a lively 
imagination, 1 long believed in chimeras ; but I have become 
disillusioned, and, now when I am about to leave this life, the 
only blessings I have regretted are friendship (nobody could 
flatter himself more than I of having tasted the sweets of it), 
and the cultivation of the mind, the habit of which often filled 
my days with delight 

But he acknowledges at the same time that this moderate 
enjoyment, though it was a comfort, never sufficed for 
happiness. Then thinking of those who will survive, 
his mother, his sisters, the friends he does not dare to 
name, he speaks with that tone which denotes a moral 
integrity preserved to the last. These affectionate 
recommendations to his sister breathe the honour of his 
house and the religion of his family. 

' Before everything, never marry any but a man whose con- 
duct and sentiments are in harmony with your own ; though 
he should be poor, provided that he is able to provide your 
wants by a profession and the power of work, let that not be 
an obstacle. You should feel and think in harmony, and form 
a family as ours was : that is the chief foundation of happiness 

In conclusion, he does not appear to believe with 
much certainty in the persistence of thought beyond 
this life : 

‘ My beloved ones, the hope that you will attain to a happy 
existence will sweeten my last moments ; it will fill my heart. 
If this feeling existed beyond this life, if one could recall what 
one has left, that would be the sweetest idea for me. ■ May my 
thoughts gradually become tender without being painful. 
Think that I have made a distant voyage, that I do not suffer, 
that if I could feel I should be happy and contented, provided 
that you are so 
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In tbs'- nav .in ancient, a tricml of Cicero or 
might h.ivr -yaUn of ho near cm! m .In* roidsl 
fricniK. ami had the courage to the. , , e( i 

Alter all to die at thirty t«o. at the «mth 
tvrll idled v.hcn youth Hill dime wl.-cji aeqw ’ Q tJt 
cnee 1 j» 5 not yet <lric,l up within '>* all hope «s * 
in the rreem-ratton of -it irtv and tn t.ic fntitn. ‘ 
of huntamtv i*. not p-.-rh.ip-. lanirntaa.i* a 1 - . . 

would Hare. act h,i\ • l-rtiffli- t! he had ovrtcomt • 
fatal eporh >1 he had liv«l : He would have b • ^ 


fatal epmh *.l he had hv«i • He would have sc<-^ ■ 
time come which he lori^.i" when the nation, 1 
v. ilk t ilk , threw ltvrlf entir-1*. to the side of *r 

The Consul who rrrttiM a statue to Hnrnavc ^ ,.<’«he 
of Veremaud's m the grand staircoe of lh** p A *^ c \ * 

Senate, wouW h.i\e made Kim an end it- 4 * r 

lived. He would have become Count Bar nave . 
the Empire. He would have attained an Konoi * . 
old age, but \\U\Ut feeling the fire die down v ™ vu ' t l L r 
and no longer bearing the light on his brow*. * be 
end was for him more dignified and more beaut mu* . 
is now immortal m the memory of men ; there he is • 
for ever tn the attitude of youth, of talent, oi 
recovered in spile of errors and trials, and of u ?u F r .. 
and enviable sacrifice. which purifies and redeems mi. 

TCort. — l owe to the kindness of the Marquis dc latieou* * 
■ex-Minister of State, who knew Bamave well, a few explanau 
which answer the questions 1 asked mvself relative 10 the cc * 
uexion of the celebrated orator with the Queen. The following 
is what M. de Jaucoart and the best-informed persons cl »» 
society believed on that subject (1 reproduce exactly what i V35 
transmitted to me) : 

* Bamave never saw the Queen. It was Du port who saw her 
in Bamavc’s name ; but the usual intennediarv teas the Che- 
valier de Jar j ayes, whose wife belonged to the Queen’s house- 
hoia. When the Queen wished to send anv communication to 
Barnave, she slipped a sealed letter into Jar jay es* pocket, ana 
the latter carried it to Bamave, who, after reading it, sealed it 
again and replaced it in the pocket of the messenger, in ordet 
tnat the Queen might resume possession of it and destroy }X< 
ine same method was adopted when Barnave sent bis advicf 
♦2.f!5?JP na ? ss thc ^ amc conveyance by the said pocket, and 
x^ c ^? C 7 etUni j 1 ? 0 ?ania\Vs hands. It follows that Barnave 
to n&euror marly so, before the Revolutionary 

Oue^ Vblt I2 1 l h | d ncver had direct relations with thi 
•Queen, that he had never seen her, etc. Besides, the com 
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munications seem to have been written in such a manner, and 
in the third person, that neither correspondent could be very 
much compromised by them. Jarjayes’ pocket was like a 
bureau where each deposited his thought, his personal reflection, 
his monologue, without appearing to be aware that another 
might gain knowledge of it. 

' There remains no doubt (if we examine the matter with a 
mathematical precision) a certain restriction, a certain inter- 
pretation to be given to Bamavc's words before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal : I have never had any correspondence with 
the Castle. But as the tribunal, so is the deposition 

That is the most plausible explanation, in the same terms 
in which I have received them ; and, in spite of all, our moral 
sentiment persists in suffering by so explicit a denial on the 
part of Barnave. 



PLINY THE NATURALIST 1 

Monday, Apni 22, fStO. 

I have long already had a desire, if only for the sake of 
variety, to speak for once o( an ancient writer, and 1 m 
not. It is not because subjects are wanting. 1 
here on my desk bools that are very worthy of atten - 
and of being recommended to studious readers . a * 
for example, an J-tsay on the History of Cttlicistn am 'h 
the Greeks, in which M. Upper has collected with learn b 
and intelligence all the curious notions that one can dcs 
on the critics, the rhetoricians, the grammarians 
antiquity before and since Aristotle. 'Hie centre, t 
principal body of the work, is Aristotle himself and J 
Poetics translated and commented, that Poetic Art win 
so many people invoked yesterday and that so few ha' 
read. But to approach the ancients fittingly require 
uncommon preparations. Machiavclli, in years of d'S" 
grace when he was forced to mingle with a vulgar kt . 
read them only at a certain hour of the day, and afte 
making his toilet as if to render himself worthy of approach' 
ing them. And then, to approach them is not enough • 
if one still desires to present them and make them accept' 
able to others, to what degree of familiarity must one not 
make them one’s own ? I know not if all art even would 
suffice to interest in them the men of our time, who arc 
so much and so justly occupied with their own affaim. 
their own fears, and who, in their short moments of dis- 
traction, do not at least wish to exert themselves. M®*’ 
taken in the mass, are interested only in what concerns 
them, in the things of yesterday, in the tilings that still 
re-echo, in the great names which a favourable gloT 
has not ceased to render present. The rest is a roattei 
1 Ur*l History, taanlatcd by M. E. Ijttri. 
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o£ study, of solitary curiosity, of a distant plan reserved 
for years of retirement and repose, for those years which 
are always put off and which will never come ; but in 
the usual current, in the torrent of interests and ideas, 
when one has but a quarter of an hour here and there 
to give up to Letters properly speaking, one has not 
time, in truth, to lend ear to an ancient, any more than, 
in a crowd where everybody jostles us, there is any possi- 
bility of stopping to speak with an old man who expresses 
himself with dignity and deliberation. 

However, Pliny tempted me to-day. Among the an- 
cients, the two Plinys have remained the most present 
and the most recent in the memory. They came to us 
hand in hand, the uncle and nephew ; the latter told 
us in our childhood of the memorable death of the other. 
One knows enough about them to wish to know more. 
Pliny the Elder, called the Naturalist, has just been trans- 
lated in full by M. Littre, and the excellent translator 
has besides appraised his author in a Notice written, like 
everything that comes from M. Littrd’s pen, with eleva- 
tion of views, independence and firmness. Now is the 
time to form a correct idea of the celebrated person who 
is thus displayed in full light. 

Pliny the Elder was not altogether a naturalist, as 
one might imagine at first sight, from the title and fame 
of Ivis principal work : he was a man of war, an adminis- 
trator. Born under Tiberius, he died in the same year 
as Titus, having lived through the reigns of Claudius 
and the other emperors, serving in the armies and in 
different public offices. As a young man, and commanding 
a body of cavalry in Germany, he had written a special 
and theoretical treatise on the Art of Throwing the Javelin 
from Horsc-bach. He had written besides, in twenty 
boolrs, tlie History of the IPnrs in Germany, which did 
not prevent him afterwards composing books on rhetoric 
and even on grammar, on the difficulties of the language. 
It was in the reign of Nero that he passed his time in 
these petty grammatical and literary questions ; it was 
not then safe for thought to take a higher flight. At 
one time he applied himself to jurisprudence, and pleaded 
as an advocate. This diversity of functions and studies 
was the glory and the strength of the Homans. When 
he died in the eruption of Vesuvius, at the age of fifty- 
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eight, he was m command the fleet at MUenum. Betides 
Ins large Natural History he had written, in Ins last years, 
a political History of his Time, in thirty-one books. In 
an intercoms letter Ins nephew describes the nature of 
his mind ami his habits of vork. Pliny never lost a 
moment ; rising before daylight, lie found time at night 
for his favountc labours ; tho>e he called his moments 
of leisure. Devoting his dav to his public functions and 
the service of his princes, he settled with his sleep for 
the remainder of his time, and deprived himself of as 
much of it as he could. To U w*. he would sav. is to xvatek. 
So. although he dial before his term, lew men have lived 
more than he. 

1 He who knows not the value of time was not born 


for fame’. This thought of Vauvenargucs appears to 
have been Pliny’s rule of conduct. He would read, or 
have somebody read to him. at all hours, make notes 
and extracts of everything. His principle was 1 that no 
book is so bad but that one may derive profit from some 
part of it \ He earned his economy of time to the 
point of avarice. One day when he was being read to 
m presence of one of his friends, the latter asked the 
reader to repeat a sentence which he had pronounced 
badly. 1 Did you understand ? ’ said Pliny. And when 
the fnexul replied that he had understood : 4 Then, added 
hny, why make him begin again ? Your interruption 
las made us lose ten lines *. AH the time that was not 
devoted to study he regarded as wasted. His extracts 
on every matter were considerable. I Ijs nephew possessed 
as many as a hundred and sixty books of chosen extracts, 
written he says, in a very small hand, and even on 
the back of the paper. 

One may already have an idea of the nature of the 
, Htslo 'y . written by a man of whom that is the 
r”". P. al It mil be a vast repertory, an inven- 

W ,° f aU that has been said, rather than of svhat he . 

as himself seen and observed. Pliny is not the least 
and nrw.^ 0tk ' that . is to say. a directly observing 
imiteTv. 5 ™^ 5 ' criticizing the object of" his experi- 
laws Tf t,' 5 r J| adm 8 3 .» and aspiring to discover the true ' 
ander's tutor ‘ d "' ltb magnificent justice of Alex- 

teachi oVth. 1 } 4 ,{ nn - vbod >' deserved to be called the 
teacher of the human race, it was he. There teas only 
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one Aristotle in all antiquity. Pliny is anything but 
that ; he appears to us only as a zealous student, curious 
about nature, but it is above all a curiosity ot the study. 
Not that he does not directly observe the facts when an 
opportunity presents itself. He somewhere speaks of 
the experiments he made on the song of the swan ; he 
will readily go to see a collection of medicinal plants in 
the garden of a celebrated amateur of his time, Antonius 
Castor ; everything curious to be seen, he sees : witness 
his memorable death. That death, which is connected 
with the catastrophe of Vesuvius, has given him in the 
eyes of posterity the appearance of a stubborn observer, 
of a noble martyr to science. In reality', he was rather 
a man of letters, a scholar, admiring and studying nature 
through others' books and treatises, from which he deli- 
cately extracts and compiles the substance and the flower, 
and not only the flower, lor lie does not always exercise 
choice, and accepts as many errors as truths. In this 
immense Digest of nature, in this Encyclopedia in thirty- 
seven hooks, the author and collector appears remarkable 
and a master especially in this, that a broad breath of 
talent and greatness circulates through it, that the power 
of his pen nowhere shows any weakness, or any’ weariness 
in explaining so many often tiresome details. He enlivens 
them by piquant historical anecdotes ; he improves 
them at least by concision ; he elevates them whenever 
he can by moral views which have their beauty’, even 
when they border on the commonplace, by a profound 
sense of the sacred immensity’ of nature, and also by’ that 
of the majesty of Home. 

After a preface in the form of a familiar Letter addressed 
to Titus, a witty letter, but difficult to understand in 
parts, and not written in the same tone as the rest of 
the work, Pliny enters into his subject-matter. The 
second book (which is really the first, since the preface 
cannot be regarded as one), treats of the world and the 
elements. Leaving aside physics and particular explana- 
tions, and considering only what I call ideas, it is easy 
to see that Pliny is a philosopher, a mind superior to 
most of the things he records. In connexion with the 
sun, the soul of nature, of which he draws a splendid 
picture, he comes to speak of God. He thinks 1 that 
it is an indication of human weakness to inquire into the' 
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tions. But it seems to me that one cannot fail at once to 
recognize in Pliny an enlightened man of his time, with 
whom an enlightened man of our time might enter into 
immediate understanding and relation, contribute his 
own and profit without being offended in any essential 
point and without offending in his turn ; with whom, 
in a word, one might converse on equal terms as with 
a peer. NVhat explanations Pliny did not find we could 
give him, without his offering any obstacles of a different 
order, any mystic or theological resistance ; he would 
admit on proof the roundness of the earth, the antipodes, 
and the rest. I emphasize this point, because in com- 
paring him with a celebrated encyclopedist of the Middle 
Age, Vincent de Beauvais, M. Littr6 appears to me not 
to have sufficiently differentiated perhaps the nature 
of Pliny’s mind, a mind which closely resembled ours, 
which was in many respects contemporary with us, whilst 
that of the good chaplain of Saint Louis was very far 
from being so. 1 

Pliny has a cult and an enthusiasm for science, a grate- 
ful admiration of the illustrious inventors, a sense of the 
indefinite progress of human knowledge, regret at seeing 
it sometimes neglected add impeded by subordinate 
interests, by selfish and greedy passions. In the chapter 
on meteors and the chief currents of the winds, we should . 
hear him speak of the ancient Greek observers and their 
comparative superiority : 

‘ More than twenty old Greek writers have published their 
observations on this subject. And this is the more remarkable, 
seeing that there is so much discord in the world, and that it is 
divided into different kingdoms, that is into separate members, 
that there should have been so many who have paid attention' 
to these subjects, which are so difficult to investigate. Especi- 
ally when we consider the wars and the treachery whicli every’- . 
where prevail ; while pirates, the enemies of the human race, 
have possession of all the modes of communication, so that, , at 
this time, a person may acquire more correct information about 
a country from the writings of those who have never been there • 
than from the inhabitants themselves. Whereas,, at this day, 
in the blessed peace which we enjoy’, under a prince who so 
greatly encourages the advancement of the arts, no new in- 

1 Some very competent persons assure me that, -whilst I do justice to 
- Pliny, 1 am hot sufficienUy just to Vincent de Beauvais, whom, in fact, 

I know too little about, and I insert the criticism here as a reparation. 
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II voit comme fourmis marcher nos K-gions 

Dans ce petit amas tie poussiere ct de boue, 

Dont notre vanite fait taut de regions ! 

Pliny has a sense of the misery and at the same time 
of the greatness of man. of the contradictions which he 
thinks he discovers in him. ‘ There is nothing more 
superb than man, lie says, and more miserable Cuvier 
has reproached him with a peevish philosophy. Born 
in a period of calamities and corruption, Pliny indeed 
carries his moral impressions, and his resentments against 
society, so to say, into his considerations of nature. His 
seventh book, in which he treats of Man, begins with a 
powerful, eloquent and gloomy picture, which seems to 
reflect the colours of the poet Lucretius, and to provide 
subject-matter for the meditations of a Pascal. He 
shows us man, alone among the animals, cast linked upon 
a naked earth, signalizing Iris appearance in the world 
by tears, unable to laugh until tire fortieth day ; and on 
every occasion he endeavours to show us, by a sort of 
fatal privilege, that master of the unhappy earth, weak, 
ever kept in check, and, even in his snatches of pleasure, 
ever ready to repent of life. I am not going to discuss 
here this way of looking at things, which Pascal has so 
powerfully employed since. There are great minds 
which perhaps exaggerate difficulties and create contra- 
dictions within themselves, in order to have the trouble 
and satisfaction of afterwards unravelling them. Store 
conciliating philosophers, more broadly contemplative 
minds, have held ‘that there are no contradictions in 
nature Yet it is difficult, however indulgent one may 
be, not to see them in man, as he appears to us at least. 
Pliny contents himself with remarking the fact without 
trying to explain it. The whole book on Man is besides 
one of the most curious in the work. After gathering 
all sorts of strange and fantastic physiological facts on 
the sexes, on the organs of the senses, he comes to the 
great men, those who by reason of some distinction 
have excelled and been in the first rank. Caesar rightly 
appears to him to have been the first of mortals in the 
order of action ’ : 

* The most remarkable instance. I think, of vigour of mind 
in any man ever bom was that of Caesar, the Dictator, he says. 

I am not at present alluding to his valour and courage, nor yet' 
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By the side of Caesar and as it were in contrast to 
him, Pliny exalts Cicero, whom he calls the torch of Letters. 
One should see in the original text (for the best trans- 
lations are pale in these passages) with what effusion he 
celebrates that fine genius, the only one that the Roman 
people produced that was truly on a level with the empire : 

< Hail then to thee, he exclaims, who wast the first of all 
to receive the title of Father of thy country', who wast 
the first of all, while wearing a toga, to merit a triumph . . 

A few books farther we learn to our regret that the 
unworthy son of the illustrious orator was a shameless 
drunkard ; that he boasted of swallowing at a single 
draught immense measures of wine ; that one day' when 
he was drunk he threw a cup at the head of Agrippa : 

1 No doubt, says Pliny ironically, this Cicero wished to 
deprive M. Antonius, the murderer of his father, of the 
palm of the drinker 

Pliny's book on Man is filled with particulars and 
interesting anecdotes which are not found elsewhere. 
He continues making a choice among the (litc of man- 
kind and in every branch of life deducting, as he says, 
the flower of mortals. The fame of genius occupies and 
holds a great place in his attention. He tells us that 
Menander, the prince of comic dramatists, when tire 
kings of Egypt and Macedonia rendered him so great 
homage and sent a fleet and ambassadors to ask for him, 
refused their offers, and won still more honour by pre- 
ferring the literary sense, the consciousness of Letters 
(that is Pliny’s expression), to the favour of kings. 

When the Lacedemonians were besieging Athens, 
Bacchus, says Pliny, appeared several times in a dream 
to their king Lysander, warning him not to disturb the 
burial of him who had been his delight, the delight of 
Bacchus whose feasts were originally' confounded with 
the solemnities of the drama. It was the great poet 
Sophocles who had just died. Lysander, having asked 
the names of the citizens who had recently died in Athens, 
immediately recognized the one whom the god wished 
to indicate, and allowed tire funeral to take place in 
peace. Shall we conclude from this anecdote that Pliny 
believed in the god Bacchus ? Oh ! by no means. But 
if the anecdote is not true, it deserved to be ; and Pliny-, .. 
who felt the same, has preserved it from oblivion. 
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No doubt all Pliny's anecdotes are not as delicate 
and beautiful as this, and he has some to suit the most 
diverse tastes. After exhausting his collection of curiosi- 
les oi every kind relating to man, he concludes ivith a 
leiy philosophical reflections on the Mav.cs, and on what 
o oivs after burial. These reflections are such as one 
n ,!f expect of a firm, practical mind, without any 
of t} 1 US . with out any religious belief in the proper sense 
* cannot congratulate and still less reprove 
tlinmrM-'n. 1 ' Wiat I am anxious to point out, is that 
® 1:c t'josn I have indicated, rendered so forcibly 

rr,! prl ;f lvc y ’, bufi,ce to classify a nnnd, whatever 
. terwards sav and appear to accept or believe, 
iihilnsoofi ' l '° lad lts eighteenth century, X mean its 
of the ot thinking. The eighteenth century 

longtime >ml P?^V\ en , CetI very ear! >" and lasted a very 
1 Not n'nlv P tny belonged to it. if we probe him. 
he know r>v the kindest of his critics, did 

time but iw/i * V'o tiiat ' vas possible to know in his 
which muItinW ‘ Ml ^ ac ' l ' tv 10 lh,n, ‘ 0,1 n grand scale, 
reflection on 5 iru SC , 1Cr,C °- He llad tlrat delicacv of 
commumeates to C h tlcl>cad elegance and taste, and he 
don. a boldness of'il o a certain intellectual frec- 
sophy . • X?uffon'e > ° U ? lt " ,uch 1S the S crm o{ philo- 

to I'linv ; it looks as H “ cxtrerael y favourable 

to lnm, as if he great writer were grateful 

some day for «nn» K ("u t lJ . t le ' vould himself be blamed 
author! Ind w£ f aults w^ted to the Roman 
his Oim tniahties in i?f^ to fl re et in advance some of 
I s tics of ins manner "BuSnTh ° f UlC Rencral charactcr- 
of Pliny a sort of hue 1 i,° n ’ ni *U 5 to the consideration 
always becomin c Jf, 11 -’ and generosity which it is 

across the age, 5 Twi, aund ? to accord one another 
judgment. He welfom.^ ho, P ltallt y as it were in his 
forerunner ax tf i lt . S and treats his celebrated 
he was doing the honour V?” r ; CT trora Ron, n to whom 
judgment, though inn™ r _..L t,1C J ar d>n-du-Roi. Cuvier’s 


Jgli more “vu-uoi, Oliviers 

mg to Xi_ Ultrfr. C„vh r 'V UCh ™ rc > ust - accord- 

:• welt, less than Buffon upon 


Phny's Id.Ttirv and ,ih=Loo! ' , Iws than BnfIon "P on 

^g« them, howevlr 1 ^'?°i ,! ’- cal mcrite = acknow- 
a strict hut mdisputai.,! cv 7- v allowance with 

•'hawing, traced with - ! ,.s rt . i> u ,lc ''; \\ ls an accurate 

•• st.re hand. He estimates and 
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defines Pliny and his characteristics with as much pre- 
cision as he would apply to the description of any other 
individual in natural history. As to the other judgments 
quoted by M. Littre, which come from men who specialize 
in the sciences, they are severe to the point of appearing 
harsh. I bow my head ; those competent masters 
arc no doubt trebly right in a matter which comes within 
their province ; but, on those points which we are entitled 
to understand as well as they, they are wnong. If Pliny 
has felt so well and so often expressed the majesty, the 
grandeur and (why should we not say as he does ?) the 
religion of nature, they have not by any means felt and 
deigned to understand that general spirit which circu- 
lated and breathed through Pliny. That way of thinking 
on a grand scale is hidden from them, and Buff on alone 
saw it ; in judging Pliny he found some of those words 
which no other but he could have found. Cuvier’s judg- 
ment, crowned with one or two of Button's sayings, 
would probably embrace the whole truth. All this is 
and can be no more than a literary and moral impression 
on my part ; it is the only one I am entitled to bring to 
these learned subjects ; but I give it merely as the result 
of my reading of the book on Man. 

Pliny goes on to the investigation of the other animals, 
and you may believe that I am not going to embark 
with him. At every step, and even regarding the matter 
from the point of view of one who is uninitiated, one 
might meet with descriptions full of life and talent (that 
of the Cock, of the Nightingale, for example, in the 
book on Birds) ; at every step we find also more or less 
authentic, but interesting anecdotes, all of which, even 
in their errors, throw a strong light on the habits, the 
views and superstitions of antiquity. Wien he comes 
from the animals to the products of the earth, to the 
trees and other vegetables, Pliny explains the uses which 
the arts and industries made of them at the different 
periods. Thanks to him, we know exactly when and by 
whom each object of consumption and luxury was intro- 
duced into Rome. In connexion with the papyrus, for 
example, that plant which grows in Egypt, he speaks 
at some length of the manufacture of paper, of the different 
qualities it offered in respect of fineness or solidity of ■ 
the thinner kind which was used for letter writing* 0 f 1 
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the kind used for longer works, of the Augustan paper, 
the Lil ian paper, of the Claudian paper (under the Empire ■ 
did we not have the Grand-Eagle paper ?) : ‘ Papyrus, 
adds Pliny, is apt to fail occasionally ; such a thing 
happened m tlie time of the Emperor Tiberius ; when 
there was so great a scarcity of paper that members of 
the Senate were appointed to regulate the distribution 
of it : had not this been done, all the ordinary relations 
of life would have been completely disarranged Oh 1 
how welcome would such a famine be to us ! But such 
things happened only in the reign of Tiberius, and we 
cannot hope for such a piece of luck in our days. 

After having, an indefatigable nomenclator, exhausted 
the catalogue of nature, of .all that she produces and 
contains in her bosom, and of the numerous arts which 
spring from her. Pliny stops and concludes with this 
little final hymn : ‘ Hail to thee. Mature, thou parent 
of all things ! and do thou deign to show thy favours 
unto me, who, alone of all the citizens oi Rome, have, 
in thy every department, thus made known thy praise ! ' 

It was wnth the purpose of adding another observa- 
tion to his great work, that, when lie was at Miscnuin 
in command of the fleet, at the moment when the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius began to threaten, Pliny walked straight 
into the danger, in order to obtain a nearer grasp of 
that mystery whose cause he was so curious to know. 
He had always thought ‘ that a sudden death is the last 
happiness of life '. He was served according to Ids 
wish, and died from suffocation amid the tumult of the 
elements. It is in this role of an intrepid observer that 
posterity still loves to see him, expiring on the shore, 
with his tablets at his side. One should read again 
the story of his death in that celebrated letter which 
his nephew wrote to Tacitus on the event. 

This nephew, adopted and brought up by him, whose 
memory cannot tic dissociated from his own, is one of 
the most pleasing and. from our {mint of view {if wc 
may say so), one of the most modern figures of antiquity. 
His Letters, which everybody may rend in the pleasing 
translation of Sacy, bring before our eves all the detail; 
of public life, of the domestic and library life of an en- 
lightened and gentlemanly Homan, under Trajan, in the 
tine period of the end of the Empire. Mever was the 
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literary sense, properly speaking, the passion for fine 
studies and the honour they bring, never was the love 
of honest praise, the religion of fame and posterity, 
carried farther or more happily cultivated than by Pliny 
the Younger. He confesses his tastes and his becoming 
ambition with an innocence and an ingenuousness which 
disarm criticism, and I am surprised to find Montaigne 
taxing him so severely with vanity. To me Pliny's 
Letters, though collected, composed and rewritten at 
leisure, as Balzac since composed his, as we are told 
that Courier, in our own days, rewrote his, are still infi- 
nitely pleasing and charming to read. On a summer 
afternoon in the country, if you want to enjoy a slight 
taste, a savour of antiquity, if you are not too much 
tormented by passions, or memories, or the poetic fer- 
vour (for X will suppose that you are a bit of an author 
yourself, as everybody is nowadays), take Pliny, open 
him at random, and read. There are few subjects in 
life, especially those which come from familiarity with 
intellectual things, on which he docs not offer some 
ingenious, brilliant and polished thought, one of those 
expressions which shine like an antique engraved stone, 
or like the white pebbles that he delights in describing 
to us when speaking of the beautiful waters of his foun- 
tains. Pliny is one of the small number of Romans 
who have what Sacy calls morals ( les m trttrs), that is 
to say, who are chaste, modest and decent. If he had 
had more vivacity of mind and relief, he would have 
been the Daguesscau of the decline of antiquity. \Ve 
do not know precisely at what age he died, but we imagine 
him as having always preserved some of his youth, his 
laughter, his blush and purity, one of those faces which 
are quite astonished at their own white hair. He tells ' 
us of all the famous men of letters of his time, he corre- 
sponds with them, he writes to Quintilian, to Suetonius, 
to Tacitus : but especially with the latter is his memory 
still affectionately and intimately associated. Public 
opinion never separated them in their time. One day 
a man of education, a Roman knight, happened • to be 
sitting next to Tacitus in the Circus, without knowing, 
his name ; after a quarter of an hour’s conversation, 
having become aware that he was speaking with some ' 
well-known literary person, he said : ‘ You are either 
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again to eat inoffensive dishes in common , . Pliny and 
his uncle were men of humanity, moderation and en- 
lightenment ; but this humanity of the educated classes 
o£ that time had already become inadequate for the 
reformation of the world. It required more heroic 
remedies : that kind of holy madness called charity -was 
not too much for the purpose. Pliny once comes across 
it in his path ; he stops for a moment, but he does not 
know what to call it. His uncle too had forgotten that 
plant in his so complete Encyclopedia of the objects 
of nature. Thus it is that at certain epochs of the world's 
history the wisdom and even the virtue of the moderate 
and the sage are found vain, and the sick man calls for 
I know not what miracles and new virtues to save himself. 
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of these various trains passing before us. M. de Chateau- 
briand, after A tala and Rent, had his passionate, noble, 
tender, delicate admirers, devoted till death : at their 
head we might have seen the pale and pathetic Mme. 
de Beaumont. What would suffice to give the highest 
idea of the quality of M. de Chateaubriand’s talent, is, 
as a rule, the distinguished nature of the women who 
were captivated by it, who were in love with him and 
his talent. M. de Lamartine came after, and we had 
thousands of sisters of Elvire, dreamy and melancholy 
like her. In latter years, and since the appearance of 
Jocelyn, the circle has grown wider, or rather it has 
changed, the Elvires having become Laurences. M. 
de Balzac, the famous novelist, had his train of women 
more than anybody, those of thirty and more in a mass, 
whose foibles and secret weaknesses he has caught and 
flattered so well, all those nervous and febrile organiza- 
tions which he had the art to magnetize. In the 
eighteenth century, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, after 
the appearance of Paul and Virginia, was also besieged 
by lady admirers, among whom Mme. de Krudner showed 
herself one of the most passionate. But it was Rousseau 
who began that great revolution in France, and who, 
in the matter of literature, decidedly brought the women 
to take an interest in it. He raised up in its favour that 
half of the human race, hitherto restrained and discreet 
enough ; the enthusiasm of the fair sex for himself was 
unexampled. How can we describe that universal 
insurrection which broke out after the Notivelle Hiloise, 
after the Pmite (1759-1762), which preceded the Revo- 
lution of ’S9, and which was already preparing it at a 
distance ? Did not Mme. de Stael, Mme. Roland, soon 
figure in the first rank in the train of what I call Jean- 
Jacques’ women ? More modest and less conspicuous, 
not less generous and devoted, Mme. de La Tour-Fran- 
queville was one of the first ; she leads the procession, 
and she deserves a unique place in the fame, of the man 
to whom she devoted herself. 

Who was this Mme. de La Tour ? She has occupied, 
Rousseau’s bibliographers, for he, the ingrate that he 
is, did not say a word of her in his Confessions. What 
we know we owe to M. Musset-Pathay, to M. de La Porte, 
the. author of a Notice on her ; M. Ravenel provides 
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this Jnlie is not myself ; you may see that by my style : 
I am only her cousin at the most; or rather her friend, 
as much as Claire was It was Mme. de La Tour’s 
friend who was here playing the part of Claire, and who 
betrayed to Jean-Jacques his new admirer, worthy 
herself of being admired. After some long-drawn-out 
eulogies of that unknown Julie and her claim to enter into 
relations with the great man, she indicated to Rousseau 
a means of replying. He did reply, and this first time 
by return of post, without waiting to be entreated. It 
is all very well being a misanthrope and a bear, one is 
still susceptible to those engaging advances of a new 
and still mysterious admiration. But after this first 
letter he takes his precautions, and already describes 
himself with his capricious changes : ' I hope, Madame, 
in spite of the beginning of your letter, that you are 
not an authoress, that you never had the intention of 
being one, and that you are not challenging me to a 
combat of wit, a kind of conflict for which I have as 
much aversion as incapacity He then enters seriously 
into this lengthy play of the Claires, Julies and Saint- • 
Prcux ; he did not pretend, as good taste would have 
demanded of a well-bred writer, to take the persons 
of his imagination lightly ; he continues to respect 
them, and to speak of them in confidence as if they were 
real models : ‘ To the author of a Julie you announce 
another who really exists, whose Claire you axe. - I am 
charmed for your sex, and even for my own ; for, what- 
ever your friend may say, when there are Julies and 
Claires, there will be no lack of Saint-Preux ; caution 
her on that point, I entreat you, that she may be on her 
guard . . .’ Then suddenly he is fired at the idea of 
finding somewhere an image of the two inseparable friends 
he had imagined ; an apostrophe, that favourite figure 
which is his literary habit, escapes him : ‘ Charming 
friends 1 he exclaims, if you are as my heart supposes, 
may you, for the honour of your sex and the happiness 
of your life, never find any Saint-Preux ! But if you are : 
like the others, may you find no other than a K 
Preux I ’ ./ 

AU that, read to-day in cold blood, by men of a ^ 
ration which has no*- ‘_w.fi the same enthusiasms, > 
a- little strange a \a smile. • After this , ‘ ‘ 
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flight, Rousseau returns to real life more than was neces- 
sary, revealing to the two young women who arc strangers 
to hint, the details of lus physical ills and infirmities : 
‘ You speak of making my acquaintance ; no doubt 
you do not know that the man to whom you arc writing, 
afflicted with a cruel and incurable malady, has every- 
day of his life a struggle between pain and death, and 
that the very letter he is writing to von is often inter- 
rupted by distractions of a very different kind When 
one knows what was the nature of Rousseau's malady. 


one is a little surprised at this direct allusion lie makes 
to it. Montaigne indeed speaks of a similar malady 
from which lie suffered . but he speaks of it to lus readers, 
that is to say. to all the world ; whilst here Rousseau 
Speaks ol his in a private letter to two young women to 
whom he is writing for the first time : ’ that is going a 
little farther anti improving upon Montaigne. 

For tile rest, he would have been wrong to constrain 
himself ; for in the following letters these two women 
in their turn enter into details of health, not only with 
interest and afiection, but with importunity and worry, 
to the extent of discussing at times the ways and means 
and the defects of conformation, just as any surgeon 
or anatomist might do. That is a want of taste and 
delicacy which characterizes the period, and especially 
the class of which Rousseau is a type. 

* s 150 less characteristic is the tone, the style 
o the letters, both those of the two friends and Rousseau’s 
ow-n notes. I observe a frequent use of the imperfect 
subjunctive. On the subject of health the self-styled 
Uaire wall write to Jean-Jacques : « Did you believe 
ir , 1 C< i, 1 l 30 ignorant (igr.otassions) of its deplorable 
terrible < 0 T ° ur introduces in one place a 

sanction ;t° rt o co ” su,la ^iez. and Rousseau seems to 
Ihatl-nn : ‘ 1 could not bear the idea 

Wh a r wm, W W - i ’ 1 ’ 0 to negligence . . .’ 

is cMort tn what "' ould v °ltaire say? It 

you evfr fmri ri kC tbci ? sufier and cry Nor would 

faults under d +be 0SC P edant , IcaU >' tegular and methodical 
seventeenth ™ 2 f of the end of the 

•turiS. 'o^t a tbc ** hal / of the eighteenth ten- 

Caylns and the CouHnn gUeC i pen o£ the Atss£s - the 
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should sooner find a mistake in spelling or grammar, 
much less serious in my opinion. But here everything 
is marked, accentuated, prominent. ' If I had received 
your letters, writes Rousseau to Mme. de La Tour, I 
should not have denied their reception Can you feel 
the fault ? for if one cannot feel it, it is no use my 
proving it. And again, speaking of Claire’s praises of 
her friend, he will say : ‘ With what pleasure her heart 
opens out on this charming text ! ’ In a word, I seem to 
feel in this style, so regular and firm, so admirable in 
many happy pages, a foundation of acrid and strong 
pronunciation, which takes one by the throat, a remnant 
of a provincial accent. 

I say the faults, but we must not insist upon them 
too much at first, and we must not lose the thread of the 
little romance which is hardly begun. To show, before 
all, what Mme. de La Tour was, that Julie who thought 
herself entitled to be compared with Julie d’Etanges, 
and to prove that she was not entirely unworthy of the 
comparison, I canuot do better than quote her own 
portrait, which she sent to Rousseau, one day when the 
latter, in one of his rare fits of gallantry, had asked her 
how she dressed, in order that lie might fix her in his 
imagination, he said, and form some idea of her. For 
she only saw him three times altogether, and at this 
date when she traced her Portrait, she had not yet been 
to see him. 

* However exactly I may try to describe my features in detail, 
she wrote to hitn, it will be impossible to give you a just idea of 
their ensemble ; I know not how to set about it, and I am 
vexed. With regard to my height, at least, 1 will not put your 
imagination to any expense ; reasonably shod, 1 am four feet 
nine inches and ten lines high, and as plump as I should be. 
My face, which, thanks to the srnall-pox with which it is slightly 
pitted, is the least fair part of my person, is not so bad tor a 
brunette. Its outline is a perfect oval, and its profile agreeable. 
My hair is very dark and placed to great advantage ; the fore- 
head rather high and regular in shape : the eyebrows black and 
well arched ; the eyes level with the face, large and dark blue, 
the eyeball small, the lashes black ; my nose is neither big. nor 
thin, nor short, nor long, r.or is it aquiline, and yet it helps to 
give me an eagle’s physiognomy. My mouth 'is small and 
sufficiently bordered : mv teeth are healthy, white and regular ; ' 
my chin ts well made, tiiy neck a good shape, though rather 
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short. My arms, hands, fingers, nails even, arc designed as the 
fancy of a painter might desire. Ixt us come now to my 
physiognomy, since, thank heaven. I have one. It shows content- 
ment rather than gaiety, goodness rattier ttian sweetness, 
vivacity rather than malice, more sent than intellect. I have 
an engaging glance, a natural expression and a sincere smile. 
From this portrait, which is indeed mine, you will think me 
beautiful as an angel? Ry no means! I have only one of 
those faces that one looks 'at twice. There remains a point 
which m my opinion is sufhciently bound up with the person 
to deserve mention, and which you yourself have not disdained : 
my manner of dressing. My hair usually forms my whole head- 
dress : I comb it up as negligently as possible, and add no 
ornament ; in truth, 1 love it so excessively as to amount to 
pettiness. As 1 am modest and sensitive to cold, 1 display less 
of my person than any woman of my age. There is nothing in 
my dress that deserves the name of ornament. To-day, for 
example, I am wearing a grey satin dress, splashed with 


Seat this woman at her harpsichord, singing an air 
out of the Devin du Village, or place her at her writing- 
table, with Jean- Jacques’ Works in a row in front of 
her, and above them the portrait of the man who is the 
saint of her oratory, and you wall have Mme, dc La Tour. 

It our readers have not quite forgotten a charming 
sell portrait, which we quoted some little time ago, of a 
grand lady of the seventeenth century', the Marquise 
e t-ourccUes, 1 they may’ picture to themselves the two 
ones and the two centuries in their perfect contrast : 
n one side, refined, delicious and light grace ; on the 
t<k f v^i‘UT incr \ lnore outlined features, by r no means con- 
* ■?' a turn of grace which only' wants a certain 
£ nd natu T al negligence. 

thi* ** j s , a heauty in his own style and cut after 

of + >?- ,,? rn , of * ns hi cal, Rousseau himself is sensible 
dear nu A?** * Mme. de La Tour’s mind is 

observe { ’ ^ut at ** le ver V beginning he had 
too murk ^ et ^ rs a style of handwriting that was 

in soellinfr « ^ a ? d *°° *°rmed, an extreme regularity 
pr4ter4 g fnr.r nC . tUati ° n ‘ more Correct than that of a 
SSSSiJ something, in short, which, to his 
might be a m* ’«r. ad ^Sgcsted for a moment that it 
A maa who Tvas thus disguising himself to play 

** 1 ° f ^ C * ut « te *• (p. 4 * of the present translation). 
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him a trick. On seeing in her his own work, he could 
not help thinking her too perfect. 

Mme. de La Tour was a lady of merit and virtue. 
Married to a man hardly worthy of her, and from whom 
on the advice and with the consent of her family she was 
separated in the end. she did not abuse her misfortune 
and think she was entitled to find consolation elsewhere. 
She has a fault, however, like all the women of this school 
of Rousseau : she speaks not only of her sensibility 
and her charms, she speaks of her character, of her prin- 
ciples, of her morals and her virtue. 1 know not whether 
the ladies of the seventeenth century had more or less 
of all those things ; but as a rule they themselves said 
nothing about them, and that is more agreeable, more 
fitting indeed, whether it be that it is better not to parade 
one’s failings, or that it is in better taste and shows a 
better grace to allow others to discover one’s qualities 
Mme. de La Tour wrote one dav to Rousseau • ‘ if 
my heart were not out of tire common, I should not 
dare to confess to myself how much I am interested in 
you . This testimony she renders of herself is just and 
certainly her heart was set on a high level. But when 
a woman truly loves, with a passion of the heart and 
not of the head, does it occur to her thus to ^se W 
heart out of the common class and distinguish it » Did 
of C thatV OVCrS ‘ P ° rtUgucse Nun > ^ example', think 

Mme. de La Tour’s enthusiasm for lean-ln'cmmo 
not affected, it is sincere, and yet like ' IS 

himself, it has a false ring !> She becomi 
the purity of her passion, on the beautv of fu 
which .animates her. She would like to^see in 
and infirm misanthrope a real Saint Pr«n tlC . agcd 
Saint-Prcus, ait soul and aU ndnd, all fia me Tho ” t 533 
of her sex, that is to sav her good sense Tr tmcl ' 

to her at times that she liasUittle to cvmttf v ' hl3 P ers 
that she can hardly draw any rwnonsiffr^^® ,wn > " 
that it is, after all, hardly bccomimin » JjT Ilim ’ '**>& 
herself at the head of a churlish fellow ithn ,!° throw 
be a great writer), who carSnmW Z lt he 
snubs her. Then suddenly,. bassW LSt 1 ,!'* a* 3 "ho 


she exclaims: man f^hat ob j cctio 'h 

* Should the frivolous distinction of thc Sel bf ' 
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in an intercourse of which the soul bears all the cost ? 
There we have the false ring, the impossible which com- 
mences. But it is precisely the sex (do you not under- 
stand it ?) which, ever recalled or understood, vaguely 
indicated and felt, forms the charm of this kind of cor- 
respondence, even when most pure, from which one 
expects nothing beyond the charm itself. 

Mrae. de La Tour's friend, the self-styled Claire, who • 
has started the correspondence in her friend's name, 
was the first and the only one to give it up. She was 
disgusted at Rousseau’s explosions of ill-humour, and 
they were indeed rude on certain days, especially when 
the two friends expected letters, answers from him, 
which they did too often. One day when he had been 
too much plagued and tormented by the two friends 
on the rarity and the brevity of his replies, Rousseau, 
driven to extremes, wrote the following letter to Mme. 
de La Tour : 


* At Montmorency, January n, 1762* . 

Saint-Preux was thirty years of age, in good health, and 
only taken up with his pleasures ; nobody is less like Saint- 
Preux than J.-J, Rousseau. After a letter like the last, Julie 
would have been less offended at my silence than alarmed at 
my condition ; she would not, in such a case, have amused her- 
self with counting letters and underlining words ; nobody is 
less like Julie than Mme. de . . . (de La Tour). You are a 
woman of much intellect, Madame, you are very pleased to 
snow it, and all you desire of me is letters : you belong to your 
quarter more than I thought. 

‘J.-J. Rousseau.* 


Observe that Mme. de La Tour lived in the Rue Riche- 
lieu in the Palais-Royal quarter, and that Rousseau’s 
final allusion was nothing less than a gross insult. Mme. 
de La. Tour's friend, Claire , took the hint : * I have given 
myself three fierce blows, she wrote to her friend, for 
avmg had the idea of starting the correspondence 
between you. Socrates said that he looked into the 
glass when he wished to see a fool. Let us give this 
£* J P e *° our animal \ In the last letter she had written 
°usseau, this Claire, who had perhaps more wit, 
TW ™°, re eas T and sly wit than Mme. de La 

wnrri* a at e * oc l uen t churl the most cruel 

could have heard : * Go, she said to him, you 
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are like any other man ’. Moli fire’s Donne could not 
have invented anything better. 

Indeed, it was precisely Rousseau’s great pretension, 
the germ of his malady and of the malady of his suc- 
cessors, that he was not cast in the same mould as other 
men : ‘ I am not like anybody I have yet seen ; I pre- 
sume to think that I am not like any man alive ’. What 
Rousseau says there at the opening of his Confessions, 
all those who have Rousseau’s malady say or secretly 
think. Rene, who flatters himself so greatly on being 
unlike his celebrated forerunner, exclaimed just like 
him in Les Natchez : 1 Thou alone, Supreme Being, source 
of love and beaut} - . Thou didst create me such as I am, 
and Thou alone canst comprehend me I ’ The most cutting 
homage one can pay to a man of that nature and with 
that mania, is to say to him : 1 We understand you, 
we know you, we admire you ; but you have more equals, 
or at least more fellows than you think ’. 

Mmc. dc La Tour did not follow her friend’s example ; 
she was not disheartened. It was not her head alone 
that had become exalted for Rousseau ; she loved him 
sincerely, warmly, unreasonably, with the devotion of a 
woman" who had not till then found any object on which 
to place her romantic affections. A few phrases of 
his, addressed to her in his first notes, quite literary 
phrases whose meaning she exaggerated, and that she 
read over and over again, had led her to believe that 
she might have occupied for a moment a place in his 
heart which had not been vacant for anybody since 
Mine. d’Houdctot had filled it. She resumed the cor- 
respondence alone, and this time without the know- 
ledge of Claire ; she was what one so easily becomes 
when one is in love, troublesome, obstinate, often awk- 
ward ; she became an obsession. Incessantly mortified, 
she returned to the charge, refusing to be repulsed. Proud 
and sensitive, she received many wounds, and yet for- 
gave him ever} - time. The name of Julie, which Rousseau 
had at first bestowed upon her, was taken away ; lie no 
more called tier anything but Marianne. She sub- 
mitted to tlu-sc painful diminutions of testimonies already 
so grudgingly given and so rare, and showed herself 
grateful still for what she did obtain. He sometimes 
forgot even that name of Marianne, and did not know 
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what to call her when writing ; she had to recall it to 
his memory. No matter, she still grasped at the smallest 
marks of attention, and was touched by what was cer- 
tainly not worth the pains. The interval of two or 
three years during which Kousseau had taken refuge 
in Switzerland, and was living at Motiers (1762-1765), 
was the pcnod when the correspondence was most con- 
tinuous and brought most comfort to the poor Marianne. 
One day Rousseau wrote to her, after the receipt of the 
pretty page containing the Portrait I have quoted * 

* How pleasant it will be to me to hear out of so pretty 
a mouth all the kind tilings you write me, and to read 
in your dark blue eyes, armed with dark lashes, the 
friendliness you feel for me ! * That was the finest 
moment. * l 3 o you know that your letter is charming, 
replies Mme. de La Tour, and that, in order that I may 
not find you yourself so charming, I have had to recall 
to memory the many clouds which obscured the fine 
days that you sometimes procured me ? . „ . More even, 
our intercourse would be too fascinating ; as it is, it 
fascinates me enough to cause me pleasure and pain ; 
more would be too much Let us be just : there are 
moments too when we can understand Rousseau’s impa- 
tience, when we can almost share it; for Mme. de La 
Tour, though she does not seem to know it, is very exacting. 
She one day sent him another portrait, but a real 
portrait painted in miniature. To this gift she attached 
an importance that is very natural in a woman, in a 
woman who loves, who would like to be loved without 
having yet been seen ; but this importance betrays 
itself by too much anxiety. She desires Rousseau at 
the very ynoment he receives the portrait and the accom- 
panying letter (even though he does not send his reply 
for a week after), to sit down and write . . . what ? . . - 
to write his first impression. She wants to catch that 
impression quite fresh, in such a way that it will make 
only one leap from the mind and heart to the paper. 
Rousseau obeys, but ‘in two words, and too coldly for 
the sensitive Marianne : * Behold it then at last, that 
precious portrait so justly desired ! it reaches me at a 
moment when I am surrounded by intruders and strangers 
- . * I thought it right to acknowledge its reception, to set 
your mind at rest \ The poor Marianne is in despair 
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sensitive of women, am more sensitive than yon ; Y ou 
have received my homage without disdain, I have 
offered it to you without pride ; it is yourself that you 
love in me ; I love in you only yourself, and we arc both 
right \ 

At this period Rousseau's reason had already become 
profoundly impaired ; he began to appear mad not 
only in the vague and general sense of the word, but to 
be really so in the precise and medical sense. His Cor- 
respondence with Mme. de La Tour during his sojourn 
in Switzerland bears traces of that irritation, that super- 
excitation of vanity, that is to say of what, in this kina 
of madness, is both the cause and the symptom of it: 

‘ You say that I am not a matter of indifference to any- 
body, he wrote one day to Mme. de La Tour ; so much 
the better ! I cannot bear the lukewarm and I would 
rather be hated outright by a thousand, and loved in 
the same way by only one. Whoever is not enthusiastic 
about me, is not worthy of me \ There we have the morbid 
fibre beginning to vibrate. He cannot contain himself 
any longer ; the trigger is pulled ; he adds : * A man 
may not love my books, and I see nothing wrong in 
that ; but whoever does not tore me because of my books , 
is a rogue : I shall never be dissuaded of that *. His 
mind was already touched. One feels humiliated for 
what one calls human talent or genius, when one thinks 
that it was after this time that Rousseau wrote some 
of his divinest pages, the first books of the Confessions , 
the fifth promenade of the Riveries. This bruised organ- 
ism seemed only the better able to produce some of its 
most delicious fruits. Determined, in consequence of the 
persecutions he had met with in Switzerland, to cross 
over to England and entrust himself to the hospitality’ 
of David Hume, Rousseau returned for a moment to 
Paris (December, 1765}. There has recently been pub- 
lished in Edinburgh a JAfe oj Hume, which throws a 
perfect light on this episode of Rousseau’s life. Hume’s 
letters are a valuable and impartial testimony in this 
connexion. The dispassionate mind of the English 
philosopher was quite pronounced at the time in favour 
of the man who desired to be his guest. The philosophers 
- 111 vain told him that he would no sooner have arrived 
at Calais before they’ would quarrel, Hume would not 
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believe it ; lie saw him so mild, so polite, so modest, so 
naturally cheerful and of such agreeable humour in con- 
versation : ‘ He has, he said, more the behaviour of a 
man of the world than any of the learned here, except 
M. de Buffon, who in his figure and air and deportment, 
answers your idea of amarechalof France, rather than that 
of a philosopher. M. Rousseau is of small stature, and 
would rather be ugly, had he not the finest physiognomy 
in the world, I mean the most expressive countenance 
Hume called him the pretty little man ; he did not see 
too much affectation even in the Armenian dress that 
Rousseau then wore under pretext of his infirmity. But 
this same David Hume judges him admirably when a 
month or two later, and before their quarrel, seeing 
Rousseau determined to entrust himself alone in a country 
district, he predicts that he will be as unhappy there as 
anywhere else : ‘ He will be entirely without occupation, 
he writes to Blair, without company and almost without 
amusement of any kind. He has read very little during 
the course of his life, and has now totally renounced all 
reading : He has seen very little, and has no manner of 
curiosity to see or remark : He has reflected, properly 
speaking, and studied very little ; and has not, indeed, 
much knowledge : He has only felt during the whole 
course of his life ; and, in this respect, his sensibility 
rises to a pitch beyond what I have seen any example of ; 
but it still gives him a more acute feeling of pain than of 
pleasure. He is like a man who were stript, not only 
of Iris clothes, but of his skin, and turned out in that 
situation to combat with the rude and boisterous elements, 
such as perpetually disturb the lower world ’. Certainly 
it is impossible to give a better picture of Rousseau’s 
moral and physiological state ; and, with a guest with 
such a morbid sensibility, thus abandoned to solitude, 
‘ without occupation, without books, without society 
(except that wretched Therdse), and without sleep ’, Hume 
should have been less surprised at the result. 

I have meanwhile forgotten Mme. de La Tour, and 
Rousseau, in his passage through Paris, almost forgot 
her himself. She was anxiously expecting a word from 
him to say that he had arrived, and perhaps that he 
would come to see her : ‘ I heard that you were in Paris, 
my dear Jean-Jacques ; I could not believe it, not having 
c.r. — TT. 
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beard it from yoursell *. But the dear Jean- Jacques 
was on that day not in an amiable vein : ‘ I have received 
your two letters, Madame ; nothing but reproaches i 
As, whatever situation I may be in, I never receive any- 
thing else from you, I take them for granted, ana 
make my arrangements accordingly. My arrival and 
stay here are not a secret. 1 have not been to see you, 
because I do not go to see anybody . . And he gives her 
to understand, her who already thought herself an old 
friend, that she is to him no more than a new' friend, one 
among a large number, who has not yet succeeded in. 
finding a real place in a comer of his heart. She takes 
heart in spite of all ; she presents herself at his door 
in the Temple, where the Prince de Conti has given him 
an asylum. She arrives at a time ivhen she expected 
to find him alone, but he was not ; she enters all the 
same, and it appears, from the gratitude she shows, that 
her reception was not so very bad : he embraced her on 
her departure. That was the only time that the sight 
of the object of her worship gave her any satisfaction. 
Six years later (April, 1772), when Jean- Jacques was back 
in Paris, she appeared one morning at his lodgings in 
the Rue Platriere. on the pretence of having some music 
to copy. She did not give her name, and he did not 
recognize her. She came again two months later, giving 
her name ; she bad little success ; he gave her her dis- 
missal by letter, signifying to her that that third visit 
was sufficient. A prey to his fixed ideas, Rousseau was 
at this time not himself. 

Mme. de La Tour had, however; deserved well of him 
in a memorable circumstance, and he himself appeared 
to appreciate her devotion. When six months after 
Rousseau’s departure for England, the quarrel with 
Hume broke out, and all Paris took sides for or against, 
Mme. de La Tour did not hesitate : she was for Jean- 
Jacques at any cost ; it is the glory and the right of 
women in such cases to act blindly. She published 
anonymously a Letter entirely favourable to her friend’s 
character, she who knew so well how unjust and insulting 
he could be without any cause. This Letter , which has 
to-day lost all interest, testifies to a firm pen, capable 
of carrying on a virile controversy, of wielding an Amazon’s 
lance. W hen X read it, wrote Rousseau, my heart beat. 
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and I , recognized my dear Marianne But this grati- 
tude qjtiickly passed off, and his heart was already too 
much beset by suspicion to accept anything pleasant 
tor lonjg. 

A strange man, a powerful and fascinating writer, it 
is continually necessary to consider him from both aspects 
in judg.ing him. If he was his own tormentor and a 
great triouble to himself, he was a still greater trouble 
to the world. Not only did he throw a fascination over 
passion, he succeeded, as Byron said, in giving to folly 
an appeairancc of beauty, and in covering mistaken actions 
and thoughts with the divine colouring of words. He 
was the (first to impart to our language a continuous 
force, a firmness of tone, a solidity of texture, which it 
did not possess before, and that is perhaps his surest 
title to fame. As to the substance of his ideas, all is 
doubtful in him, all may justly be regarded as equivocal 
and suspicious ; sane ideas are every moment combined 
with false ones and are corrupted by the combination. 
By surroun ding half-truths with a false light of evidence, 
he more than any other writer contributed to put the 
proud and (the weak on the wrong path. One day, in a 
moment of abandon, talking about his works with Hume, 
and admitting that lie was sufficiently satisfied with 
their style and eloquence, he happened to add : * But 
I still dread that my writings are good for nothing at 
the bottom, and that all my theories are full of extrava- 
gances The work he thought most of was the Control 
social, the most sophistical of all forsooth, and the one 
that was to contribute most to upsetting the future. 
To us, whatever reason may say, to all of us who poetically 
belong, in any degree, to his posterity, it will be always 
impossible not to love Jean- Jacques, not to forgive him 
much in consideration of his pictures of youth, of his 
passionate feeling for nature, of the reveries which we. 
owe to his genius, and for which he first created the 
expression in our language. Chateaubriand, in a final 
judgment, insisting on the essential defect in his char- 
acter, said of him : ‘ That an author should go out of 
his senses through the infatuation of his vanity ; that 
ever in presence of himself, never losing sight of himself, 
his vanity should deal an incurable wound at his brain, 
that is of all the causes of madness the one I can least 
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.and I oj-ess in it ; but let her name at least remain associ- 
tude q-jth the renown of the man who so often repelled 
much whom she devoted herself without a murmur ; 
for loni tie given the only consolation she ever would have 
A stt" that of living for ever, as a votary, in his glory 1 
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and of course it is in that sense that I use it here. The 
SociOtt te Bibliophiles (1 return to it) was established 
' for the purpose of maintaining and spreading the taste 
for boohs, of publishing or reproducing unpublished or 
rare works, especially those which concern history, 
literature or language,' and to perpetuate in its publica- 
tions the traditions of the old French printing art’. It 
has not hitherto failed in carrying out its programme. 
From 1S20 to 1S34. it published seven volumes of Melanges, 
which contain mediaeval plays, letters or opuscules of 
celebrated people. The only drawback in connexion 
with those first volumes of the Mdanges is, that they 
are almost inaccessible lor the ordinary reader ; for they 
have been printed only in a small number of copies, and 
only for as many heads as there were members. Since 
then the Society has published (18.54) a magnificent 
collection of engraving-; representing the Playing Cards 
of all the countries in the world. From that moment 
it entered into a broader, more open way of publication, 
bringing its works within the reach of all ; and it was 
right. In this age one should think of the useful, even 
in the rare and the choice ; every distinction must find 
its pardon through some concession to the majority. 
Lc iltnagier dc Paris, published three years ago, in the 
name of the Society, by the care of M. Jerome Pichon, 
offers a curious treatise on morality, honest civility' and 
domestic economy, the whole compiled by a good citizen 
of Paris in the fourteenth century, for the use of his young 
wife. This book introduces us into the rich household 
of well-bred people of the time, and we know every detail 
of it as well as if we had lived in it. X11 quite another 
order the Society will soon publish the Tales of Ihr. Queen 
of Navarre, revised after the manuscripts. M. Le Roux 
dc Lincy' has undertaken this labour, aiul to him we shall 
be indebted for this truly first and original edition. Then 
only shall we be able to judge of the book of the witty 
Queen, which all the editors, even the first, I am assured, 
have strangely disfigured. 

The Socitti des Bibliophiles consists in all of twenty- 
four members. If we nm down the list of present members, 
which is printed at the head of the volume of Melanges 
which we are noticing, we shall remark the names of 
amateurs who are well known, and justly so, for having 
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'The Princess, says that faithful historiographer, an ^ff 
about six o’clock. The King came down from his apartm > 
and received her at the toot of her coach, saying td roe- 
to-day, you tvill consent that I do your office „ He emhraceci ^ _ 
Princess in the coach, and gave her his hand to help- her oo,* 
he conducted her to her apartments ; on the way he 
to her Monseigneur, Monsieur and M. de Chartres ; the rtni 
kissed his hand several times while mounting the : stairtw • 
The crowd was so great and the rooms were so small, that ■ 
King, after remaining a short time, sent everybody out, 
then returned to his own apartments, where he told us tnai 
was going to commence a letter to Mme. dc Maintcnon, .to . 
her what he thought of the Princess, and that he would nm j 
his letter after supper, when he had seen a little more of « er * 

We shall presently see this letter which Louis XIV 
is in such haste to write. We shall see that he was verj 
quick in forming an idea and an impression ; but toi 
first impression was* in fact* of capital importance in a 
Court and on a stage where it was necessary, above m » 
to make a successful entrance, and ever to keep up upP c . ar ' 
ances. * I took the liberty, adds Dangeau, to ask him, 
as he was returning to his room, if he was satisfied 
the Princess ; he answered me that he was too satisfied , 
and that he could hardly contain his joy \ A quarter oi 
an hour after, the King went back to see her r 4 He made 
her talk, he looked at her figure, her bust, her hands, ana 
then added : I would not for the world have her different 
in any tray, in regard to her person. He made her p'uy 
spillikins with the ladies in his presence and admired her 
skill \ JJe examines her, neither more nor less, Jihc a 
pretty animal, as one might examine a gazelle. A ser- 
vant announces that the meat is served \ they go to supper ; 
nothing but praise is heard from the King on the noble 
air of the little princess, on Art* manner of rating, * Whilst 
he was in his cabinet after supper, he sat all the time on 
a little seat, and made her sit in an arm-chair, saying : 
Madame, this is how we should l>c together, and in nil 
freedom*. That, indeed, savours more of* the grand- 
papa and the bonhomme, but do not trust to first appear- 
ances : it is only the old man who is ready to he distracted 
and amused ; it would be a great mistake to draw too 
many conclusions in favour of his aifeclion, He fore 
retiring to sleep, the King finishes that important letter 
in Mme, de Mamie non, in which he gives a most detailed 
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account of the Princess' person and slightest movements ; 
it was the State affair of the moment. The original of 
this letter of Louis XIV exists in the Louvre Library, 
and the authoress of the present Notice gives it in full. 
Let us read then some pure Louis XIV. or rather let us 
listen to the great King talking and relating : an excellent 
language, a clear, correct and perfect turn, appropriate 
terms, a supreme good taste for everything external and 
showy, for everything connected with royal appearance. 
As to the moral background, it is thin and mediocre, it 
must be confessed, or rather it is absent. But let us 
read first : 
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At ton o'clock in the evening before going to bed, the 
King added a £ a postcript : 

' The more 1 see of the Princess, the more I am satisfied, We 
had a general conversation, in which she said nothing ; that is 
■saying enough. She has a very handsome, one might say a 
perfect, figure and a modesty which will please vou. We have 
had supper ; she made no mistakes, and showed a charming 
politeness to all ; but to me and my son she showed every 
respect, and behaved as you might have done. She was well , 
loo tied at and observed, and everybody appears honestly satis- 
fied. The air is noble, the manners are polished and agreeable ; 

I have pleasure in speaking iavourablv of her. for 1 think that, 
without any reserve and fiatterv, 1 can do so, and that every- 
thing obliges me thereto 


Now shall I presume to express my thought ? Her 
modesty is indeed mentioned in one or two places in this 
letter ; but it is her modest air and the good effect it 
produces, and the charm which results from it- For 
the rest, it is impossible to see in these pages anything 
bnt a. charming physical, external, worldly description, 
without the slightest thought of any inner and moral 
•qualities. Evidently the lying cares as little about them, 
case ' 115 he is anxious about the outside. Let 
the Princess succeed and please, let her charm and amuse, 
let her adorn the Court and enliven it, let her then have 
a Epod confessor, a Jesuit and safe confessor, and for the 
Test let her be and do what she pleases, the King her 
grandfather will ask nothing more of her * that is the 
impression which this letter gives me. 

But it would be too bourgeois in us to expect the great 
rung to show a kind of solicitude that would be becoming 
y. an „ < ? rd ‘ nar y paterfamilias. The moral to he drawn 
rirom this first letter would not seem to be complete, how- 
ev er unless we contrasted with it one oi Saint-Simon's 
m iT 0nib e pa ? e3 ' ° ne day, twelve years after- 
-md , 5 °“!\S Prin c e=s was become the ornament 

life Court, the unique joy of the private 

old de Maintenon, those morose 

» v ' as Pregnant- The lying intended to 

his iou m aU i ’ mea nwhile he would not give up 

habits tn } n s “°rt' he would not allow his 

daughter am,, l3 ? 1 J? J1 S e d in nnv way, and, as his grand- 
sed him and he could not do without her. 
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she had to take part in all his excursions, cost what it 
might, and at the risk of an accident. She had followed 
her grandfather then to Marly, and the King was strolling 
after mass beside the Carp Pond, when one of the Duchess' 
ladies came up in great haste, and announced to the 
King that in consequence of the journey, the young 
woman was in danger of a miscarriage. I am translating 
it all into commonplace prose and modern style. The 
King, very vexed, told the news with a single word to 
the surrounding courtiers : ‘ The Duchess of Burgundy 
is injured Thereupon all were loud in regrets, saying 
it was a great misfortune and might endanger her con- 
finements in. future. 

' Well 1 and what if it did ? suddenly and angrily interrupted 
the King, who had not so far said a word ; what should I care ? 
Has she not already a son ? and even though he should die, is 
not the Duke of Berry old enough to marry and have children ? 
and what does it matter to me which of them succeeds me ; 
are they not all equally my grandsons ? — And suddenly, with 
impetuosity : Thank God ! she is injured, since it was to be so, 
and 1 shall not he again thwarted in my journeys and anything 
else I desire to do by the remonstrances of the physicians and 
the talking of the midwives. I shall go and come as I please, 
and they shall leave me alone. — This outburst was followed by 
a silence fit which one could hear an ant tralk. The courtiers 
hung their heads, and hardly dared to breathe. Everybody 
was stupefied : even the builders and the gardeners remained 
-rmfAwfa'H,, This -stfiuma: ’cnto-ti Ttrart ‘Aar?, a. ■qaurit't tA am 
hour 

For all flic details and the accessories of this admirable 
scene 1 refer to Saint-Simon who is, in tins place, our 
Tacitus, the Tacitus of a king wlio was not usually cruel, 
but who was cruel on that tlav by force of selfishness. 

If there bad slipped into the letter written from Mon- 
tnrgis a glimpse of moral anxiety, in the midst of all the 
external graces and all the periect good breeding there 
described, Louis XIV would not have been, after twelve 
years of intimacy at all hours, the odious and hard grand- 
father we have jnst seen towards the mother of Isis heir. 
This first letter, so elegant, to smiling on the- surface 
and in appearance, contained at bottom only vanity, 
the egotism of the master, mere anxiety about a curtsey- • 
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will soon have disappeared. She deserves to remain 
from afar one of the gayest and most seductive representa- 
tives of it in its fugitive course. 

Her Letters which are published to-day are mere notes 
which will not add much to the idea one has formed of 
her mind ; a portion of these notes are addressed to Mme. 
de Maintenon. In them we see the young princess repent- 
ing of the unfortunate taste for gambling which she 
shared with the whole Court. In his Memoirs, written 
about 1699, La Fare remarked very truly that since the 
death of Madame Henriette, Duchess of Orleans (1670), 
the taste for intellectual things had diminished greatly 
in that brilliant Court of Louis XIV : ‘ It is certain, he 
says, that by the death of that princess, the Court lost 
the only person of her rank who was capable of loving 
and distinguishing merit ; and that since her death there 
has been nothing but gambling, confusion and impoliteness 
Voltaire, who sees the age of Louis XIV through the prism 
of his childhood, protests loudly against such an assertion. 
Whilst admitting that La Fare’s picture is a little forced, 
the remark still remains just. Towards the end of the 
reign of Louis XIV, the taste for esprit and polite litera- 
ture reappeared, no doubt, and found favour in the little 
Courts of Saint-Maur and Sceaux ; but the bulk of those 
at Court at that period were a prey to bassctlc, lansquenet 
and other excesses, in which excessive wine-drinldng had 
its good share. The Duchess of Berry, the daughter of 
the future Regent, was not the only young woman of the 
time who occasionally became intoxicated. The Duchess 
of Burgundy herself, at her entrance into tins world, had 
a difficulty in refraining from sometimes indulging in those 
vices of the time, those fancies among which lansquenet 
was the most notorious and the most ruinous. More 
than once the King or Mme. de Maintenon had to pay 
her debts. 

* I am in despair, my dear aunt, she wrote to Mme. dc Main- 
tenon (May, 1700), that I continue to do such foolish things, 
and give you cause to complain of me. I am very determined 
to mend and to cease playing at that unfortunate game which 
only injures my reputation and diminishes your friendship, 
which is more precious to me than anything. I entreat you, 
my dear aunt, not to speak of it, in case I keep the resolution I 
have taken. If Ioncc break it.IshaUbe deliehted if the Kine 
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forbids me to play any more, and T feel the effect of tbe im- 
pression it makes upon his mind against me. 1 shall never con- 
sole myself for being the cause of vour ills, and shall never 
pardon that cursed lansquenet. Forgive me, then, my dear 
aunt, my nast faults. . . . What I should most wish in the 
world would be to be a princess who is esteemed for her conduct, 
and I will try to merit that in future. I flatter myself that I 
am not yet so advanced in age. and that my reputation is not 
so tarnished, but that 1 shall succeed in time'. 


She asked forgiveness with so much good grace and 
submissiveness by letter, so prettily and playfully by 
word of mouth, that she was very sure of obtaining it. 

Those who judged her most severely admit besides 
that she corrected herself as she grew older, and that her 
will, her rare understanding, the sense of the rank she 
was to hold, towards the end got the better of her first 
impetuosities and her petulance : ‘ Three years before 
her death (writes the Duchess of Orleans, mother of the 
Regent, an honest and terrible woman who bluntly says 
whatever she thinks), the Dauphinc entirely changed to 
her advantage ; she played no more wild pranks, and did 
not drink to excess. Instead of behaving like a "aid, 
unruly creature, she became reasonable and polite, bore 
herself according to her rank, and did not allow the young 
ladies to be on familiar terms with her, bv dipping their 
hands in the dish. . . There is inconvenient praise, 
which one could dispense with. But at this distance we 
may hear anything without any scruple, and, whilst 
making allowance, for the homage paid to one who had 
the gift of charming, we should dare to see the morals 
of the time as they were. We should resolve, at any 
cost, to come out of Mme. de Maintenon's room and that 
sanctuary twilight. The Duchess of Burgundy had been 
\ n . th ? dress of a lady of Saint-Cyr. It is not 
,.™ ~ a “* t t,lat she is, in my opinion, most natural 
and most true. 
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other penchant. The intelligent authoress of the Notice, 
trying on this point to contradict Saint-Simon and all 
the contemporaries, says : ‘ Why should not this charming 
princess have had friends and admirers, without having 
lovers ? ’ And 1 take the liberty in putting precisely 
the contrary question : Why should she not have had 
what almost every princess, every great lady permitted 
herself at that time, and what she is supposed to have 
permitted herself in a slight degree ? Saint-Simon, who 
shows no ill-will whatever towards the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, tells us all the details, as if he had them on the 
authority of the best informed confidants, of the Princess’ 
slight partialities for M. de Nangis, for M. de Maulevrier,' 
for the Abbe de Polignac. This Abb6, afterwards Cardinal 
de Polignac, is the same who constituted himself the 
champion of outraged Providence and morality against 
the poet Lucretius. He conferred on these grave subjects 
with the Duke of Burgundy, about the same time that 
he tried to make his way with the Duchess. When the 
Abbe left for Rome (1706), it was much remarked ‘ that 
the Duchess of Burgundy wished him a happy voyage 
in quite a different tone from that which she usually 
employed when dismissing those who took leave of her 
She shut herself up for the rest of the day in Mme. de 
Maintenon’s apartments, with the windows closed, and ' 
had a sick headache which was not much believed in, 
and that ended in a flow of tears. A few days afterwards 
Madame (the mother of the Regent), while walking in 
the gardens at Versailles, found somewhere on a balustrade 
a paper which contained a satiric distich which she had- 
not the charity to destroy. But the Duchess of Burgundy 
was so much loved at Court, that everybody appeared to 
have agreed to keep her secret, and to spare only her in 
that general atmosphere of backbiting. The two wretched 
lines, which for any other would have found a thousand 
echoes, were suppressed. In short, that truthful and 
terrible Madame whom I have already quoted on the 
article of wine-drinking, the very same who found the 
couplet in the garden of Versailles, supports Saint-Simon’s 
gossip, and tells us without any more fuss in her Memoirs -. 

* At Marly the Dauphine would roam about with all the 
young people in the garden till three or four o’clock in 
the morning. The King knew nothing of these nocturnal 
c.L. — n. 



